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U. S. Commerce Department To 
Conduct Study Of Highway Safety 


Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks has an- 
nounced the beginning of an exhaustive two-year 
study of highway safety. At the same time, Federal 
Highway Adminstrator John A. Volpe appointed 
Charles W. Prisk, of the Bureau of Public Roads, to 
direct the safety study. 

The study was authorized by the Federal-Aid High- 
way Act of 1956 which directed the Secretary of Com- 
merce to “make a full and complete investigation and 
study for the purpose of determining what action 
can be taken by the Federal government to promote 
the public wellare by increasing highway saftey in 
the United States.”’ 

Among the subjects which the study will deal with 
are the need for Federal assistance to state and local 
government in the enforcement of necessary highway 
safety and speed requirements and the advisability 
of uniform state and local highway safety and speed 
laws and what steps the Federal government should 
take to promote the adoption of such laws. 

Stressing the need for action, Secretary Weeks cited 
President Eisenhower's message to the Governors’ 
Conlerence in 1954, wherein he stated that the an- 
nual death toll from traffic accidents is comparable 
to the casualties of a bloody war and called for a 
grand plan for a properly articulated highway sys- 
tem that solves the problems of speedy, safe trans- 
continental travel. 


In carrying out the present investigation Mr. Prisk 
and his associates will work closely with many na- 
tional organizations in the traffic safety field, in- 
cluding the Research Committee of the Advisory 
Council of the President’s Committee for Traffic 
Safety and the Roberts subcommittee of the House 
ol Representatives Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. The Automotive Safety Foun- 
dation, the National Safety Council, and the Public 
Health Service also have promised to cooperate. 

Iwo subjects which will be covered are a_ pilot 
study of the real causes of highway accidents and a 
study of the effect of speed and horsepower on acci- 
dent causation. Others tentatively under considera- 
tion are possible means of encouraging highway safe- 
ty in the manufacture of motor vehicles of all types 
and the promotion of highway safety education. 


The special investigation of accident causes will 
emphasize elements of the road and the vehicle that 
lead to poor driver performance and also the psycho- 
logical behavior of drivers as it affects traffic safety. 

“The urgent need for more intensive study of this 
whole problem is underscored by the mounting toll 
of traffic fatalities and accidents,” Secretary Weeks 
declared. “During 1955 highway deaths reached 
38,300 and from present indications the 1956 toll 
may exceed 40,000. 


“Fortunately the new highway program which Pres- 
ident Eisenhower signed on June 29, 1956 promises a 
large measure of relief,” Mr. Weeks continued. 
“Thanks particularly to full control of access and 
other modern design features, experts estimate that 
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when the National System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways is completed an annual savings of at least 
3,500 lives will result.” 

Mr. Prisk, who will direct the current safety study 
is a graduate of the Yale Bureau of Highway Traffic 
and has been employed in the Bureau of Public 
Roads on traffic and safety problems since 1935. Now 
serving as secretary of both the Traffic Committee olf 
the American Association of State Highway Officials 
and the Research Committee of the Advisory Coun- 
cil of the President’s Committee for Traffic Safety, 
Mr. Prisk has just completed a term as president ol 
the Institute of Trafic Engineers. 


Colonel Lambert Completes 25th Year 


With Quebec Provincial Police Force 


Lt. Col. Leon Lambert, E. D., A. D. C., 
26th year as Deputy Chiel of the Quebec Provincial 
Police, in charge of the East 
ern area of the province, on 
October 2 

At the time of his appoint 
ment, provincial officials felt 
a reorganization of the force 
was needed. Under his direc 
tion existing services were 
modernized and new ones 
established. Known as a good 
disciplinarian and enjoying a 
well-deserved reputation as 
an able and honest man, Lt. 
Col. Lambert came to the 
provincial police post with 
an Army background, having 


began his 





Lt. Col. Lambert 


served with the Canadian Army in World War I. 


Alter leaving military service, he was accountant 
und auditor for the Department of Income Tax in 
Quebec. Accepting the provincial police appoint 
ment in 1931, he worked relentlessly to instill in his 
men a loyal devotion to duty. Today the 525-man 
force is rated one of the best disciplined and most 
efficient on the continent. 


An energetic, active member of IACP, the Colonel 
has headed the Association's International Relations 
Committtee for the past ten years. 


Source For Experienced Personnel 


Major Robert Fisher, MPC, editor of The Militar) 
Police Journal, has generously offered to include in 
the pages of that publication notices from police de 
partments that would be interested in receiving ap 
plications from MP’s leaving the service. There is 
no charge for the service. 

These young, police-trained servicemen constitute 
a large recruitment pool which police departments 
may use to maintain their standards of recruitment 
Where residence requirements exist for appointment 
to the force, it might be timely to reexamine the 
policy in light of recruiting experience. 

Departments wishing to take advantage of Major 
Fisher‘s cooperation should send full information to 
Editor, The Military Police Journal, P. O. Box 3385 
Hill Station, Augusta, Georgia. 
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Citizens Not Only of Earth But Also of Heaven 
@ Puvcentle Delingueney- 
yt Radical Approach 


By Dr. James J. Brennan 
Professor, School of Police Administration 
and Public Safety 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Over the years many conferences, institutes and 
seminars have treated of delinquency. The frame of 
reference, the specialized vantage point of each con- 
ference varies. One conference is composed of parents 
who seek the answer to delinquency. Another time 
educators meet. Then social workers. Next, police 
juvenile officers meet to cope with the problem. 


One must give every credit to those who plan, or- 
ganize or attend these many and varied conferences. 
Such people have a concern for youth. 


But what of their accomplishments? 


A conterence is held to prove that youth’s delin- 
quency is due to the existence of slums. Occasionally 
slum clearance results. Does delinquency disappear? 
It does not! 


Another conference. Another theme. More school 
facilities are needed and acquired. Does delinquency 
disappear? It does not! 


Churchmen meet and talk and plan. A religious 
revival is proposed. Does delinquency disappear? It 
does not! 


Mental hygienists meet. Pronouncements are made. 
Clinics appear. Does delinquency disappear? It does 
not! 


A conterence is held. Recreation is to be the ans- 
wer. More clubs and playgrounds appear. Does de- 
linquency disappear? It does not! All too often it oc- 
curs in the very shadows of the recreation hall. 


Police heads meet. More men are put on patrol. 
Curlfews are enforced. Does delinquency disppear? 
Do delinquents reform? They do not. Instead, they 
become dormant for a while, or change their haunts. 
Delinquency still survives and flourishes. 


Penologists meet. Plans are discussed for new in- 
stitutions, more probation, more detailed pre-sentence 
investigation, more vocational training, more parole. 
Does delinquency disappear? It does not! 

Let us stop here a moment and consider some facts 
and figures. The uniform crime reports for 1955 
indicate that there were over two million major crimes 
in the United States that the police knew about. In 
terms of arrests for these crimes, youths under 18 con- 
stituted 42.3 per cent of the offenders. Of this group, 
47.9 per cent were under 15 years of age. 
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These figures apply only to major crimes—crimes of 
rape, murder, robbery, larceny, aggravated assault, 
burglary and auto theft. 


The United States Childrens Bureau states that 
over one million youths between 12 and 17 are in 
difficulty with the police, courts and other agencies. 
By 1960 it is anticipated that a million eight hundred 
thousand will be caught up in the vicious stream of 
delinquency and adolescent crime. 


God knows we've been conferring. God knows we 
have planned and worked. God knows, too, we have 
been quite unsuccessful. In the past years we have 
attended conferences, read plans and observed pro- 
grams. We have also seen delinquncy go on its way 
increasing in the numbers involved and changing in 
the very character of the acts which have become in- 
creasingly vicious. 

This all prefaces the suggestion that possibly our 
failures are due, not to our intentions, but rather 
because we have been committed to a wrong approach. 

We are sure that a criminologist or social pathologist 
would be expected to present the latest findings in 
the biological, sociological, ager ng ys or socio-psy- 
chological schools of thought. It may have been an- 
ticipated that these findings would be presented in 
terms of the problem of delinquency and also in re- 
gard to what should be done to bring greater cohesion 
to joint action in eliminating delinquency and ado- 
lescent crime. 


This has been done far too often with sterile re- 
sults. Failure, however, is good if it results in our 
reexamining our thoughts, our tools, our objectives, 
our basic philosophies. 

The suggestion we make to you will be quite radical. 
We are not suggesting that we are “red.” Rather, we 
are using the word radical in its exact sense. It is 
taken from the Latin radex, which means root, and 
we ask you to bear with us while we do some radical 
surgery on our ideas, our ideals, and our programs, 
and expose what we believe to be the cancerous root 
of the problem. 


A New Approach to the Problems 
First, we contend that our youth are partially the 
product of a culture that operates in a moral vacuum, 
and that our youth live without purpose, without di- 
rection, without moral restraint. In short, they are 
amoral. 
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Secondly, we contend that youth can only be guided 
and regenerated by those who possess personal and 
moral responsibilty. “Non dabet, quid non habet.” 
A thing cannot give what it does not have. 


Let us carefully consider the first proposal. Our 
youths are amoral. They lack moral precepts, con- 
cepts, guides and directions. Life is without a mean- 
ingful end. 


A boy stands on a hill in a park in an eastern city. 
He aims a .22 caliber rifle at the head of a man pass- 
ing by. He kills a young rabbi here on a visit from 
London, England. Why? He felt like it. 


Three youths go out for an evening of fun. They 
torture a tramp and then kill him. They rape a girl. 
Why? One didn’t like tramps. They all wanted some 
fun. 

Boys and girls, teen agers, living in a well to do 
community, establish a sex club and engage in sex 
orgies. 

Throughout the country youth destroy property in 
schools and homes. Why? They want some fun. 


These are the actions of the socially and morally 
deficient. These are the actions of animals satisfying 
primitive urges and in no way represent any rational 
understanding of right and wrong. We cannot cure 
these character deficiencies with slum clearance, volley 
balls, increased income, free milk, psychiatric clinics, 
nor will we stop or cure them by creating prisons to 
house these morally deficient youth. Let me explain. 

We have converted a slum area. We have had two 
to three hundred delinquents a year in that area. 
But we have had thousands living in that area who 
were not delinquent. 


We have treated gh sg from financially poor 
homes. But we have also treated them from the 
homes of wealthy. 


We have had delinquents from the home of the 
illiterate, the low intelligence group. We have also 
had them from the homes of the intelligensia, the 
bearers of degrees. 


Many of these cases came from areas with little or 
no recreational facilities, but we have also been called 
to communities with ample recreation and yet serious 
delinquency problems. 


We have treated delinquent youth who have suf- 
fered from frustration, fear and anxiety. Yet, there 
are thousands with similar psychological problems 
who are not delinquent. 


We had a delinquent boy with a physical deformity. 
\nother boy, with a similar deformity, has made a 
great contribution to society, while living a full, com- 
plete life. 

The Nature of Man 

There is no intention to decry or depreciate in 
any way the need to provide for youth those things 
necessary for their physical growth, comfort and well- 
being. 

However, we seem to have forgotten entirely the 
nature of man. He is not mere physical matter—he 
is not merely an animal—he is possessed of a body and 
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soul. We have, wittingly or not, cheated youth of 
the training and nourishment necessary for their 
spiritual nature. 


Man is a citizen of two worlds. He belongs to 
Earth for now and to Heaven for eternity. He must 
be trained for both abodes. And our intellect is 
prostituted if we do not appreciate the need for the 
greater training to prepare him to realize his final, 
eternal destiny. 

WHO HAVE NEGLECTED OUR YOUTH? 

It is tragic to realize that all too frequently those 
who have failed youth are those who should, and 
frequently pretend to, be concerned about them. Let 
us consider these individuals and institutions. 

First, the 

?arents 

Among sociologists we find agreement in some 
principles. They all seem to agree that the home is 
the primary source of socialization of the child. The 
moralists stress this responsibility and dictate that 
the parents bear a direct responsibility from God to 
inculcate concepts of right and wrong in the young. 

Psychologists are agreed that the well adjusted, the 
neurotic-free, individuals are those whose early home 
life was in an atmosphere of love, affection, security 
and discipline. Do delinquents have such homes? 
Rarely have we found it so. 

All too frequently we have treated delinquent 
boys and girls whose parents considered them to be 
biological accidents. hey were never wanted. Such 
a home does not provide love, affection and security, 
regardless of the I. Q. of the parents. 

We have various categories of parents—immoral, 
stupid, vicious—but one category is descriptive of most 
parents of delinquents. They are the inadequate. 
These parents have no real interest, no sense of moral 
responsibilty, no knowledge of the purpose of mar- 
riage, and no knowledge of human destiny. 


These people actually expose their children to 
moral perils because they wish to keep to the cultu 
ral pattern of the community. We see children “go 
ing steady” at fifteen. We see the perfection of the 
human body raised to an idolatrous level. Youth are 
given license as to what to read, where to go, and 
what to do. And the use of the car is a must. 


These important matters are not decided in terms 
of right and wrong, but rather in regard to what 
others are doing. 

Mothers prompt the seven-year-old to be four to 
to ride tree on the bus. Father brags of beating the 
traffic light, cheating on his income tax, and putting 
over a fast deal. 

Church is a place where children are sent on Sun 
day morning while the parents sleep off the effects 
of the night before. Is it any wonder children ques 
tion the need for church when they don’t see thei 
parents going? 

Discipline isn’t advocated by the popularized, con- 
densed psychology courses found in a best seller. Odd, 
isn’t it? Children shouldn't be required to do on 
refrain from doing things. But yet society expects 
compliance with its laws. 
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Being a parent requires an appreciation of the facts. 
Parenthood is a partnership with God. Its purpose 
is to bring children into the world and then to work, 
both father and mother, long and hard to inculcate 
into the young and growing child an appreciation of 
eternal truths, of moral and social responsibility. 

Parents who are without this understanding lack 
the personal moral responsibility necessary to help 
their children. Now, let us consider 


The School 

Many are proud of our extensive public education- 
al system. Despite the need for additional facilities 
and personnel, we now span the life of our youth from 
his pre-school age to college and beyond. 

Unfortunately, however, we cannot remedy the 
amoral character of youth with sole attention to their 
ability to read, to write and to do arithmetic. 

The separation of church and school as distinctive 
entities is an acceptable proposition. However, when 
the separation results in the rejection or omission ol 
moral training, education becomes destructive. 

We cannot teach youth to be good without an 
absolute reason for being good. If all things are 
relative then man’s actions will be relative and they 
will be relative to his own selfish ends. 

The laws of God and of society are directed towards 
our living. as a group, secure in our lives, our prop- 
erty, our pursuit of happines. Adherence to law re- 
quires self-discipline and discipline is something we 
must learn. Many critics of our educational system 
find that it not only lacks any training in discipline, 
but believe that it actually encourages non-conformity 
and selfish pursuits. 

One is amazed to read of curricula changes deter- 
mined, not by need for mental growth, but because 
of student likes and dislikes. One former teacher 
felt that education was sinking to the needs of the 
lowest common denominator. We know many col- 
lege professors who are far from impressed with the 
product of our high schools. 

Educational philsophy does not come to us from 
the air. It is designed and implemented by men 
and women. If they lack understanding of the great 
dignity and destiny of youth, if they lack a sense of 
personal moral responsibility, then education will 
not contribute to the total maturity of the individual, 
but actually will contribute to his moral imbecility. 
You cannot give what you do not have. Now, to 


The Church 


We should pay public homage to the dedicated 
men and women who give their lives to God as they 
labor for the salvation of souls. 

The constant development of our church programs 
—our buildings, our schools, our social services, is 
amazing. Without our churches and synagogues and 
the teaching they provide, we would be lost in our 
own confusion. ‘They show the way and _ provide 
helps to travel the way. 

Yet, one is disturbed in finding so many youth 
ignorant of the whole concept of religious training 
or of its application to their daily lives. 

Eighty-five per cent of the serious cases we have 
handled had no active religious affiliation. Recently 
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a group of 130 boys in 2 correctional institution were 
queried on their religious activity. 92 had never been 
in church in their lives. 18 had been in church five 
times. The relationship is far too great to be settled 
by spurious, superficial, sociological studies. 

There has been too much counting of delinquents 
and criminals in terms of their faith, and not enough 
heart and soul counting. For example, it seems im- 
pressive to read that 40 per cent of the inmates of 
a given institution are Catholic. Let’s take a new 
look and a new count. We need a “yardstick.” Sup- 
pose we decide that active Catholicism means saying 
one’s morning and night prayers, going to mass on 
Sundays and Holy Days of Obligation and receiving 
the Sacraments once a month. Now let’s count again. 
We stake our professional reputation that you will 
not find one-half of one-half of one per cent in prison 
who meet such a criteria, and we are also sure that 
a comparable “yardstick” measuring acceptable Pro- 
testantism or Judaism elicits the same results. 


[here are too many youths who have not been 
reached by the church. The challenge is there. The 
mission call is not only from the far-off lands. It is 
rising from every corner of our cities and from every 
countryside. 

\nother observation must be made. The Ten 
Commandments must not only be learned in their 
words, but also in their application. People must 
come to realize that “Thou shalt not steal” has an 
application to every day living. It means that one 
can't cheat on his expense account, defraud on his 
income tax, or cheat the tradesmen. 


The Sixth Commandment involves more than the 
commission of adultery—it forbids what leads to 
it and promotes purity and clean-living in our youth. 


“Thou shalt not kill” involves more than shooting 
someone down in cold blood. It forbids anger, it 
forbids killing another's reputation, it controls the 
careless one who drives a car with disregard for law 
and is therefore a potential danger to life. 

Religious tenets must become applied to daily liv- 
ing. Otherwise, they are but trite phrases heard in 
church and synagogue and conveniently left there. 

Our religious leaders, despite their accomplish- 
ments and despite their long and arduous day, must 
reexamine their responsibilities. It will call for fur- 
ther sacrifice. One may have to spend one’s self to 
the last ounce of one’s strength. But the Ten Com- 
mandments must become rules of living for every 
minute of the day and for every day. The unreached 
must be reached. We cannot be content with saving 
the saved. And finally 


The Community 


Observations concerning the primary institutions 
for the moral and social training of our youth—the 
home, the school and the church have been made. 
Let us now consider secondary, but important, in- 
stitutions and agencies of the community. 


Government officials at the national, state and lo- 
cal level are responsible for the promotion of the 
common good. Moral principles are binding, and 
administration must be conducted within the frame- 
work of morality or government is degenerative. 
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Again, we must remember that government is in 
the possession of men. If they cheat, connive and 
compromise, they are defective and give youth bad 
example. 

Government must be concerned about youth—it 
must be concerned with education, health, courts, 
probation, institutions. When, for example, insti- 
tutions for wayward youth are far inferior to those 
provided for cats and dogs, it is difficult to believe 
government is in the hands of men with personal, 
moral responsibility. 

Society provides a police force to enforce law, pro- 
tect life and property, to apprehend violators and 
to prevent crime. 


Police work is conducted by individuals and not 
by robots. When there is prejudice in law enforce- 
ment there is violence to the moral order. When a 
policeman, for the sake of a free bottle, allows a 
tavern to sell to minors, not only is the statute vio- 
lated but the moral degradation of youth is advanced. 
We cannot discipline others without disciplining our- 
selves. We cannot regulate social conduct without 
regulating our own. We cannot fill the moral vacu- 
um in which our youth perish if we are immoral. 
Police must be moral, responsible people if law en- 
forcement is to achieve its objective. 


The agencies of service—health, mental, social, re- 
creational—cannot be successful in furthering the 
moral development of youth if their primary concern 
is with their own selfish interests. Worrying about 
boundary lines and delineating services is all right in 
servicing cats and dogs, but it is not part of the think- 
ing of the morally responsible people who have one 
goal—the present and eternal salvation of youth. 


Merchants and operators of commercial recreation 
facilities who deal in pornographic literature or ex- 
pose youth to moral hazards, can be regulated to a 
certain extent by law, but definitely these people can 
lay no claim to being personally morally responsible 
individuals. For the dollar they are destroying souls, 
and all the rationalization in the world does not miti- 
gate one whit against their crimes. 


The press, and other media of communication, are 
vital institutions in any free society. They inform, 
they educate. Their power for good is unlimited. 
They must be diligent to promote the good and con- 
demn wrong regardless of where it occurs or by whom 
it is committed. Moreover, those who manage and 
direct these facilities can determine that they will 
be the watchdogs for the good of youth. They can 
arouse a community. They can expose its ills. They 
can compel the attention of those who should attend 
to the needs of youth. Again we deal with people. 


Editor's Note: Dr. Brennan presented this pape) 
at the November, 1956 Missouri Police—Community 
Relations Institute, sponsored by the Missouri Chiefs 
of Police Association and the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. It was recorded by KMOX and 
broadcast throughout the Mississippi Valley. We hope 
that each chief, before filing away this issue, will con- 
sider loaning it to the heads of various agencies in 
his community dealing with youth with the specific 
request that it he read in its entirety. 
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If they have personal moral responsibilty the job 
will be done. If they haven't, youth will continue 
to be sacrificed. 


Police-Community Cooperation 

We wonder if what is needed is a description of 
techniques or an exhortation to forget differences, 
barriers in education, titles, professions and the like. 
Once again we must say we have seen such efforts 
made in the past and they have failed miserably. 

Instead of diagrams and descriptions of referral 
procedures, intake processes, and further organiza- 
tional agenda, we should like to press for a moment 
of quiet rellection. Let us ask a few questions. The 
answers to those will determine the needs and the 
success of our future efforts. 

WHAT ARE WE WORKING FOR? WHY ARE 
WE WORKING FOR IT? Are we only looking foi 
an immediate, stopgap, temporary sense of protection 
and security? We could lock up all youth and get 
that. Are we looking for a veneer of good citizen 
ship predicated on fear, or brought about by miracle 
“drugs”? Or are we now taking a new look at youth? 
Do we see him completely? Do we see his soul as 
well as his body? Do we see only the need to feed 
him, to clothe him, to train him in the arts and vo 
cations, and to provide for his free time? Or do we 
also see his other side—his spiritual nature? Do we 
see his need for eternal truths, for an unchanging 
moral code, for guide posts that are fixed? Do we 
see his need for responsible parents? For schools that 
educate the total man? For honesty in his govern 
ment? His police? The agencies that serve him and 
communicate with him? 

If we see only the material needs of youth we work 
in vain. If we see the total that youth is and if we 
are impressed with the far greater importance of his 
spiritual needs, we need no directives. 

For God's sake, let us look beyond the now and 
see the eternal future of the youth with whom we 
deal--then let us work that we can share in the joy 
of their eternal glory and not bear the responsibility 
for their eternal loss. 


Wisconsin Doctors Form Safety Group 


The State Medical Society of Wisconsin has created 
a new Division on Safe Transportation to determine 
whether member physicians can be of service in help 
ing curb the increasing number of state traffic deaths. 

Consultants to the committee of physicians will be 
Motor Vehicle Department Commissioner Melvin 
Larson and Driver Control Division Director John 
Thompson. 

The committee will attempt to provide answers to 
the following types of questions: Does imperfect 
health cause a significant number of traffic accidents? 
How much do mental attitudes, such as fear, anger, 
exuberance and sadness, contribute to traffic mis- 
haps? What can be done about such major accident 
causes as errors in judgment, speed and alcoholism? 
Should applicants for a Wisconsin driver's license be 
required to'sign a permit to allow a blood test in the 
event of arrest? Are physicians alert to improved 
methods of handling traumatic injury? Are tinted 
windshields dangerous, especially for older drivers? 
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Strange Brood of Thinkers In Judicial and Educational Systems 





lien Philosophy 


Ta Our Courts? 


By Edward J. Allen 
Chief of Police 
Santa Ana, California 


“Inequality, disparity, and consequent unfairness 
and injustice’’—“archaic methods” —need for “sweeping 
reform, not mere changes”—“waste, duplication, and 
politics in the nation’s courts’—“alien philosophy”— 
“proper place of Deity in law, in morals, in ethics, 
unrecognized” — 

These, and other equally disturbing statements have 
been made about some of our courts and judges. Had 
they been uttered by crackpots, reds, or criminals they 
could be disregarded as irresponsible and subversive. 
But these statements were made by some of the most 
distinguished lawyers and judges in the nation. Out- 
standing officials like Federal Judge Harold R. Me- 
dina, of the famous 1949 Communist trial in New 
York; Assistant Attorney General Warren Olney, III, 
and former head of the California Crime Commission; 
California State’s Attorney General Edmund G. Brown. 


To these, and other honorable attorneys-at-law, the 
nation as a whole, and law enforcement in particular, 
owes a debt of gratitude. It is never easy to attempt 
reforms within one’s own profession, and the exposi- 
tion of injustice, waste, inequality, and politics in our 
judicial system by men engaged in that system requires 
unusual courage and integrity. That such reforms 
are long overdue is apparent by the seriousness of 
the charges levelled by those in a position to know. 

The reaction against such crusaders is revealed by 
the outspoken Judge Medina as he recalled that when 
he proposed a program of reform in his own New 
York State early this year (1956) he was attacked 
“very brutally” by judges and politicians alike: “In- 
stead of leading the reform, the judges were shoving 
sand in the machinery, slowing things up.” It was 
ever thus. Any police officer who attempts to elimi- 
nate inefficiency, archaic procedures, corruption and 
venal politics from his own department finds, as 
Scripture advises: his worst enemies are those of his 
own household—far and near. 

It is high time the citizens of our country realize a 
court system that is “unsound, illogical, expensive and 
inherently inefficient” is a major cause of the unabat- 
ed crime rise throughout the nation. (14 per cent in- 
crease during first six months of 1956). To quote 
Assistant Attorney General Warren Olney, “What is 
probably the greatest weakness in the administration 
of criminal justice in the courts of the United States 
lies in an area which is at present within the exclusive 
control and power of the Federal judges.” 

What is wrong with the Federal judges is applicable 
to those in other levels of the judiciary. It has been 
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dismaying to discover in various states and localities 
that some judges, like their politically minded con- 
freres in other elective offices, are too often motivated 
by expediency, persuaded by pressure groups, or dis- 
play a woeful lack of regard for the moral law. Post- 
ponements and seemingly interminable procrastina- 
tions serve only to emphasize the truth of the adage: 
Justice delayed is justice denied. Perhaps, in high 
sounding double talk, they could write opinions justi- 
fying their rationalizations, but to the average Ameri- 
can, “unequal and unfair” decisions are motivated by 
selfishness, self-interest and greed, rather than by 
moral principle. 

Moral principle is forever fixed, and forever true 
and does not shift with the capricious winds of ex- 
pediency. Moral principle is a compass, not a weather- 
vane. Yet the weathervane rather than the compass 
has been too often the deciding factor in too many 
decisions, as witness the following considered opinions 
of the Chief Justices of two of our United States. 


Chief Justice Edmund W. Flynn of Rhode Island, 
in commenting specifically on the United States Su- 
preme Court: “Recent decisions have expounded an 
alien philosophy, a continuation of which will de- 
stroy our republican form of government... .”” and 
again, “too many high court justices have failed to 
recognize the proper place of the Deity in law, in 
morals, and in ethics.” In other words, the good 
justice reminds us that some of our judges have for- 
gotten God, and have vainly imagined in the conceit 
of their own wisdom that decisions rendered in the 
light of human knowledge alone are as good for the 
people as those based on the moral and natural law. 

Chief Justice John R. Dethmers, of Michigan, voices 
similar criticism of the United States Supreme Court, 
pointing out that the high court's decisions have be 
come so capricious, it has been suggested that the 
United States, like England, no longer has a written 
constitution. It seems the highest court (and the 
example is being followed in other courts) is now 
writing laws, not interpreting them. Some judges 
have been abolishing laws of long standing because 
they openly admit they are not sufficiently grounded 
in morals to know the meaning of words like “im- 
moral” and “obscene.” ‘Their antecedents had no 
difficulty in discerning the difference between right 
and wrong. 

Judge Dethmer, with others, suggests that the judges 
should be deprived of their philosophy books borrow- 
ed from professors, since the Supreme Court appears 
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to be rendering decisions on the basis of philosophy, 
psychology, and sociological theory, rather than on the 
law. As a consequence they are rendering decisions as 
confused and confusing as many of the authors of such 
books. As additional proof of this analysis, we have 
but to recall the late Chief Justice Fred Vinson’s 
shocking statement in 1951: 


“Nothing is more certain in modern society than 
the principle that there are no absolutes; that a name, 
a phrase, a standard has meaning only when associated 
with the consideration which gave birth to the nomen- 
clature ....... all concepts are relative.” 

The framers of the Declaration of Independence re- 
ferred to certain absolute values as the “Law of Nature 
and of Nature’s God.” Law enforcement has always 
preferred this thinking to that of so-called “modern” 
or “liberal” jurists. If there are no absolutes, what 
becomes of Christian morality? Are Communism, or- 
ganized crime, and felonies such as murder, arson, 
perjury, rape, ever right? 


If such 20th century fallacious rhetoricians regard 
themselves as advanced thinkers let them be reminded 
that they are merely mounting the sophistry of the 
Greek philosopher Hericlitus, who wrote 500 years 
before the Christian era and who is to this day referred 
to as the philosopher of the flux. Serious students 
of what is happening to America see the handwriting 
on the wall. Spengler’s “Decline of the West” and 
Toynbee’s more recent “Study of History” cite the 
modern trend of thinking as indicative of our own 
eventual decline and fall, much in the manner of 
ancient Greece and Rome. 


Unfortunately many of our judges are being swayed 
by modern doctors of philosophy and university pro- 
fessors who continue to make sure that God's law is 
not allowed in the public school systems, while they 
foist upon youthful America a conglomeration of all 
of the agnostic and atheistic philosophies that can be 
exhumed. Unfortunately, too, our beloved President 
gives us pause for concern when he spoke about “‘book 
burning.” (There are bad books just as there is poison- 
ed food, and to destroy such is oftentimes tantamount 
to preserving the health of both body and soul.) In 
his statement he referred to Communism as a religion, 
albeit a nether religion, then stated that the “right 
to have them (Communist books) in places where they 
are accessible to others is unquestioned.” One does 
not put poison, narcotics (Lenin called religion an 
opiate), within easy reach of innocent children and 
students without the proper supervision and knowl- 
edge of the ingredients therein. 


Communism is our deadly enemy and a vicious, 
murderous conspiracy against God and man. It should 
not be so accessible as to permit apologists for it in 
our institutions of learning, particularly since its only 
antidote—the precepts of God—is barred by the cap- 
ricious interpretations of so-called modern jurists. The 
battle against Communism and organized crime will 
never be won until this strange and alien philosophy 
(indifference to moral law) is rooted out of our edu- 
cational and judicial systems and replaced by the basic 
convictions which motivated our founding fathers. 


Let us reexamine what the father of our country, 
George Washington, had to say about our political 
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salvation in his all but forgotten Farewell Address: 
“OF all the dispositions and habits which lead to poli- 
tical prosperity, religion and morality are indispens- 
able supports. In vain would that man claim the 
tribute of patriotism who should labor to subvert 
these great pillars of human happiness, these firmest 
props of the destinies of men and citizens. The mere 
politician equally with the pious man ought to respect 
and cherish them.” 


Yet crucial high court decisions are handed down 
with utter disregard for such principles, and as a con- 
sequence strike at the very roots of our system of jus- 
tice. Washington and his confreres knew that it is 
wise and prudent to fly temptation to evil—not to en- 
courage its open minded. perusal. All students, in 
mass education, are not scholars, and therefore not 
all have the capacity to discern the obscure, yet pei 
nicious evils in many alien philosophies. Neither, 
quite bluntly, have a goodly number of the present 
crop of doctors of philosophy. 


Again, hearken to our first President: ‘“\Whatevei 
may be conceded to the influence of refined educa 
tion on minds of peculiar structure, reason and ex 
perience both forbid us to expect that national moral 
ity can prevail in exclusion of religious principles. It 
is substantially true, that virtue or morality is a spring 
of popular government. Who, that is a sincere friend 
to it, can look with indifference upon attempts to 
shake the foundation of the fabric?” Washington 
hits some forms of modern education and educators 
(minds of peculiar structure) squarely between the 
eyes and calls for militant action against it. 


In the Communist Manifesto, Marx and Engels 
brag that Communism abolishes all religion and all 
morality, plus such eternal truths as Freedom and 
Justice. It is their claim that our conception of veri- 
ties merely exploits one segment of society against 
another, and that, in its development, Communism 
does “rupture” these “traditional ideas.” 


Compare their contempt of “religion and morality” 
with Washington’s reverent insistence that they are a 
“necessary spring to popular government.” Then, re- 
read some of our court decisions of the past decade. 
You decide which influence takes precedence. It is 
possible to teach Communism without danger to the 
soul of America only if God is restored to His place 
as Omnipotent Head of American education. 

If we ignore the “laws of Nature and of Nature’s 
God” and at the same time encourage the study ol 
that which denies “religion and morality” we have 
indeed abandoned ourselves to the devil and_ his 
“nether religion.” We will have then become a na 
tion of blind followers of blind leaders. The atheistic 
leaders of Communism could ask for no greater op 
portunity to enslave the minds of young America. 
Another generation or two and it will be all over fon 
Christian America at the rate we are permitting the 
atheistic enemy to advance. He has captured many 
nations physically—we are siruggling in his throes in- 
tellectually and politically. 

The remedy for the alarming predicament in which 
America finds itself is not alone in battling each of 


the mounting false interpretations of law, but in root- 
ing out of our judicial and educational systems (the 
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two are inextricably intertwined) the strange brood 
of “thinkers” who espouse alien philosophies, to the 
exclusion of the things of God. 


America will not be preserved through the deifica- 
tion of materialism, engendered by the prideful verbi- 
age pompously pontificated from behind the high 
wooden benches of a supreme court. Without basis 
in the eternal verities, such pedantic ostentations will 
prove as evanescent as the dust from which they are 
constructed. What is more tragic, a continuation of 
such decisions will ultimately reduce the nation to a 
moral rubble, from whence a whole people will once 
again moulder in dust away. A hydrogen bomb would 
be more merciful, since it destroys only that which is 
temporal. 

Today, in saddened silence, dost Thou see 


A world of Pilates wash their hands of Thee? 


International Police Exhibition In Essen 





German President Theodor Heuss and staff, visit- 
ing the International Police Exhibition, discuss oper- 
ations of the lie detector with Major Joseph Corr, CO, 
USAREUR Crime Laboratory. 


The USAREUR Military Police display at the 
International Police Exhibition in Essen, Germany, 
September | to 23, was visited by practically all of 
the 500,000 persons who paid admission to the ex- 
hibition. The lie detector and the radar speed meter 
were of special interest to the huge crowds since these 
items are not used by European police. 

As police and other interested persons from many 
nations thronged to the lie detector and radar demon- 
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strations, it was necessary for the attending USA- 
REUR personnel to record in several foreign lan- 
guages detailed explanations of the equipment, which 
were then utilized periodically to alleviate the wear 
and tear on the vocal cords of the attendants. 


In addition to scheduled demonstrations of the 
radar equipment in normal traffic situations, the US 
display featured a continuous demonstration of the 
radar speed meter used in connection with electrical- 
ly propelled toy vehicles on tracks. 


The USAREUR Crime Laboratory featured a 
working crime laboratory in a booth located in the 
Criminal Investigation Section of the exhibit. In 
addition to the lie detector, other items of modern 
crime detection equipment were displayed and de- 
monstrated. 


Among the exhibition items provided by US.\- 
REUR were three special type vehicles, including 
the crime scene search and accident prevention vans 
and a highway patrol sedan. These vehicles were 
displayed alongside civilian police counterparts. 


Dignitaries who visited the exhibition included 
German President Theodor Heuss, Brig. Gen. H. M. 
Hobson, Provost Marshal USAREUR, and a host ol 
high ranking governmental officials and police ofh- 
cers from all over the world. 


Military police officers who visited the exhibition 
expressed surprise at the cost and effort that went 
into the display of the various countries represented. 
Nine huge buildings were jammed with attractive 
and interesting dispiays representing police activities 
of over 20 nations. 


General Hobson, upon congratulating the German 
police officials for their excellent job in arranging 
the exhibition, expressed his gratification at the close 
cooperation between the various national and inte) 
national police organizations and the military police. 








CORRECTION: WRONG ALPHABET 


On Page 39 of the November, 1956, issue ol 
The Police Chief appeared a summary of police 
phases of the Technical Cooperation Program 
of the International Cooperation Administra 
tion (ICA). In an unfortunate scrambling ol 
the alphabetical abbreviation for this agency, 
the references to a “team of LACP police admin 
istrators who analyze the problems and needs 
of the organization,” and to “The problems en 
countered by IACP police administration ex- 
perts in the various countries overseas” are in- 
correct. In each instance “IACP” should have 
read “ICA.” 


The article may have given the impression 
that Mr. Engle had been newly appointed to 
the position referred to. However, he has been 
chief of this program in Washington since mid- 
1955. The activity, due to its increasing im- 
portance, was made a division of ICA April 26, 
1956. 
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Your Officers Hold The Key to Public Relations 





Penalty 
For Kindness 


By Commissioner Frank Skobern 
Department of Police 
Endicott, New York 


There was a time when most everyone in a position 
of authority who dealt with the public had the feel- 
ing that it was necessary, or at least advisable, to be 
extremely harsh even to the point of being abusive. 
In many instances, the people were regarded as vic- 
tims and their feelings and welfare were given little 
consideration. Gradually through the years, there 
has come a realization that this type of procedure was 
not only a serious mistake but was absolutely wrong. 

We can be thankful that a change has taken place, 
especially in the police service. It is no longer pop- 
ular to practice discourtesy, disrespect, abuse and 
brutality. Everyone has come to realize that good 
public relations are a pre-requisite to good police 
service in any community. It is the practice today 
to show respect, kindness, courtesy, tolerance and 
friendliness to our citizens, with the full realization 
that their good will and confidence is most vital. 

Along these lines police administrators arrange 
programs and procedures which are intended to 
achieve the desired goal. Such programs are, ol 
course, necessary in order that the responsibilities of 
a police service may be carried out in an efficient 
manner. Policies and procedures are deliberately 
and carefully planned in order that the general pub- 
lic obtains the best possible impression. However, 
there is one phase of a public relations program 
where planning and enforcement of regulations have 
not been fully effective. I speak of the ethics of the 
individual officer as he goes about his duties. The 
actions of each officer in his contact with the citizens 
are the heart of any public relations program. Con- 
sequently, principal attention and consideration must 
be given to this part of the problem. 


From the first day that a patrolman is given a 
badge and sent out to meet the public, he assumes 
the role of a public relations representative. The 
standards by which he carries out the responsibilities 
imposed by law and the standards upon which he 
bases his moral obligations to the people will deter- 
mine whether he is a good representative or a poor 
one. He must be made to accept, as a basic con- 
cept of police service, this thought—help people in 
their daily task of living happy, safe, and peaceful 
lives. Too many have the mistaken impression that 
they are authorized to prey upon other people and to 
demonstrate their given authority to the fullest pos- 
sible extent. Officers with this concept will tear 
down more in a day than all the rest can build up 
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in a year. Poor ethics in service are not easily for- 
gotten by those who have experienced them. By 
the same token, the practice of kindness and faii 
treatment on the part of an officer is not easily for- 
gotten. 

It has often been said that the most effective ad 
vertising is through conversation. Conversation in 
families, in clubs, in neighborhoods or in any group 
will pretty much determine the reputation of a pat 
ticular police officer and very often the entire depart 
ment. ‘These conversations, most of the time reach 
an unbelievable degree of importance relative to 
something which we are apt to consider minor. It 
is easy to see that it can be favorable or unfavorable, 
and therein lies an extremely important phase of this 
subject we call public relations. 

If we are to win the complete confidence and co 
operation of the law abiding people, each officer must 
display and prove a sincere desire to help those 
people. He must accept the fact that he is hired to 
be a servant, without being a slave, and he must 
display a willingness to provide a little more service 
than is required by law or regulations. He must 
realize that every problem or complaint, no matte1 
how minor in the opinion of the experienced and 
somewhat calloused policeman, is of major impor- 
tance to the complainant at the moment. No request 
for assistance or service can be ignored. He must 
himself develop an attitude of confidence in the gen- 
eral public—we want the same from them. He must 
be sincere in his liking of people. By application 
of the golden rule, an officer is able to establish the 
best possible public relations and without question, 
give the best possible police service. 

Very often an attitude and practice of tyranny in 
a policeman is encouraged by superiors. Loyalty in 
a department is extremely desirable but it can also 
be disastrous from a public relations point of view 
carried to extremes. We are all acquainted with 
the type of superior officer who has a stock answei 
to the complaining citizen—“my men can do no 
wrong, they are always right.” This certainly does 
not encourage fair and impartial police service and 
it is regrettable that some still maintain this attitude. 
Not only the citizen but also the officer must fully 
realize that support will be given to the one who is 
found to be right and penalty will be dealt to the 
one who is wrong. 

Because of the great expanse of the term public 
relations, and possibly because its correct meaning is 
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not understood, it is often regarded as something 
mysterious and something far above reach. However, 
if we think of it in terms of common everyday ex- 
periences in contacts with other human beings, it 
becomes more casual in nature. It isn’t something 
out of reach on a lofty pedestal but is simply the 
treatment accorded one human being by another. 
Perhaps it will be advantageous to have the words 
“human relations” added to the title, particularly 
in describing contacts made by the individual police 
officers. 

It is obvious that a general program of public re- 
lations planned by administrators is indispensable in 
the overall picture. But it is also obvious that no 
such program can reach the utmost in success with- 
out concentrating on the ethics employed by the off- 
cers in the street. It would naturally follow that 
proper instruction should be given to these men in 
order that they may always have in mind the true 
philosophies of life and the desire to serve accord- 
ingly. The character, disposition and conduct of 
the officer in the street is the key to good or poor 
public relations. It is also the key to the degree of 
success he and his associates will attain in their 
chosen occupation. 

Many officers have suffered penalty in discipli- 
nary actions because of unkind, unfair and discour- 
teous treatment of private citizens. It is doubtful 
that any officer anywhere has ever suffered penalty 
for showing too much kindness to the private citizen. 
There is no penalty for kindness! 


NEW MOUNTS FOR TEXAS RANGERS 





Lined up to take delivery of new “mounts” are 
14 Texas Rangers, including Col. Homer Garrison, 
Jr., director of the Texas Department of Public Safety, 
and Chief R. A. Crowder, in the forground. 


Said to be the fastest police pursuit cars on the 
nation’s highways, the specially-built Dodge D-500 
Texan police pursuit cars have 285-horsepower en- 
gines. One special feature, strangely enough, is de- 
signed to accomodate the automobile’s predecessor: 
the horse. Trunk compartment of the D-500 Texan 
is more than six feet wide and provides all space 
necessary for saddles, armament, and assorted equip- 
ment each Ranger must carry in his line of duty. 
And transported comfortably in trailers behind these 
powerful patrol cars, ‘Ole Paint’ rides—secure in the 
knowledge that his usefulness to the Rangers pre- 
cludes his being put out to pasture. 











A New Concept 
in Community 
Protection 








GANMEWELL 


Communication 
Network 


Advanced application of Gamewell Police 
and Emergency Signalling Systems provides 
progressive communities with a completely 
private and integrated network for maximum 
protection by the forces of law and order. 


Here are the functions this system performs... 


Police Supervision and Coordination 

Civil Defense Control 

Direct Telephone Channel for Police and Public 
Patrolmen Re-Call and Mobilization 
Systematic reporting and contacting 

Citizen’s Emergency Post 

Record Keeping and Planning 

Fire Alarm and Advisory Service 

Private Protection through direct Connection 


Plan for this new concept in your community .. . 
Bring this new concept in community protection 
to your own area. It will help you expand and 
increase the scope of the Police Department as 
the vital arm of all law and order. 


Get complete information from... 





COMPANY 


Newton Upper Falls 64, Mass. 
In Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd., Belleville, Ont. 














General Maglin Receives 19th Annual 
William Freeman Snow Award 


The American Social Hygiene Association's Com- 
mittee on Awards voted unanimously to present the 
1956 William Freeman Snow 
Award for Distinguished 
Service to Humanity to Ma- 
jor General William H. Mag- 
lin, The Provost Marshal 
General of the Army. 

Dr. Snow, in whose name 
the award is presented, was 
the first Executive Director 
of the American Social Hy- 
giene Association. The award 
was established in 1937 on 
the occasion of his 40th year 
of distinguished service to 
education, public health and 
social hygiene. It is presented 
annually to one outstanding person, with a distin- 
guished career, in recognition of outstanding service 
in the field of social hygiene. 

As The Provost Marshal General of the Army, 
with staff responsibility for the control of conduct 
and maintenance of law and order, General Maglin 
is well known throughout the military and by civil 
enforcement agencies for his accomplishments in pro- 
tecting the welfare of the American servicemen. 


Ask Authority To Set Speed Zones 

The directors of the Florida Peace Officers Asso 
ciation, meeting recently in St. Augustine, will ask 
the state legislative committee on highway safety to 
give authority to the State Department of Public 
Safety to establish speed zones on Florida highways 
instead of the State Road Department. This was 
one of nine proposals submitted to the committee. 
Other proposals are: 
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|. ‘That the juvenile age limit be lowered from 17 
to 16 for the purpose of prosecution in traffic cases. 
This would place juveniles 16 years of age on equal 
status with an adult in traffic cases. 

2. That bicycle trafhc on highways be more closely 
regulated. ‘Traffic mishaps last year claimed the 
lives of 15 bicyclists on Florida highways. 

3. That two license plates be required for each 
motor vehicle. 

!. That daytime speed of 60 to 65 mph and night- 
time speed of 50 to 55 mph be made a state law. 


5. That use of radar be approved as an instrument 
for apprehension of speeders. 

6. That chemical tests be used to support charges 
of drunkenness. 

7. That a statewide plan for the annual inspection 
of motor vehicles be initiated. 

8. That funds be appropriated to employ and put 
into service personnel of the Florida Highway Pa- 
trol to patrol rural roads. 

The Association directors endorsed the senate com- 
mittee’s recommendation for a law requiring driver's 
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licenses to be issued on birthdays of motorists every 
two years and that all drivers be required to take 
an examination every four years. 

Key West was selected as the 1957 conference city 
for the Association’s annual meeting, scheduled for 
July 15-18. 


Aid Offered In Training Police For 
Handling Radioactive Materials 


Problems of the peacetime uses of atomic energy 
present a number of hazards to police departments, 
particularly, in the field of highway accidents involv- 
ing radioactive materials. A sound understanding 
of the hazards of radiation will some day be required 
knowledge on the part of every police officer. 

The Safety and Fire Protection Branch of the U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission stands ready to assist 
training schools of the states and larger municipalities 
in incorporating this subject in their regular curricula. 

Inquiries should be addressed to the Chief, Safety 
and Fire Protection Branch. U. S. Atomic Energy 
Conunission, Washington 25, D. C. 


Study Driver Improvement Point System 


Kentucky state safety officials met recently with 
Indiana Commissioner of Motor Vehicles Morris 
Carter in Frankfort, Ky., to map out plans for a 
driver improvement point system for Kentucky motor- 
ISts. 

Kentucky Governor A. B. Chandler has given the 
go-ahead for development of the program. 








Shown above are, |. to r., Lt. Charles E. Sparrow, 
Assistant Director of Operator Responsibility; Act 
ing Commissioner of Public Safety Don Sturgill; In 
diana Commissioner Morris J]. Carter, and James E. 
Bassett, II, Director of Operator Responsibility. 


HOBOKEN, N. ].—Former Police Chiel Edward 
J. McFeeley died of a heart attack at his home on 
November 23. He served with the Hoboken force 
from 1909 to 1947, the last 23 years as chief of the 
department. 
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33rd Anniversary Economy Features 


If you can't have the best due to economy reasons, then choose the 
next to the best! Our 1956 catalog available to all law 


Sirchie Model X 
FINGER PRINT CAMERA 
| : $36 iManeaies Ses 


X921 SIRCHIE 


CARRYING CASE 
(No Sales to $41°° 







ig) Seas Og 





Dealers) 


Your name or department 


stamped in gold on camera 





or case free — if desired 
The sturdy X921 Case accommodates the 
camera, film holders, film, batteries, pow- 
ders, lifters, brushes, etc. 


EACH MODEL X FINGER PRINT CAMERA 


EQUIPPED WITH: E are able to manufacture a quality Finger Print Camera at this extremely 
Anastigmat Coated Lens (American low price because of a tremendous quantity of lenses which we recently 
mane) had optically ground at a great savings. We gladly pass on this savings to you, 


Ground Glass Viewing Frame 


1 Cut Film Holder since it is our 33rd Anniversary. 
a & : rong tag’. aga As manufacturers of the famous Search line of Finger Print and Evidence 


1 Box 21/4x3¥/, Film (25 sheets) Cameras for the past 25 years, we guarantee the same workmanship and precision 
in the construction of the Model X Camera as you would 
get when purchasing one of our higher priced units. 


Manufactured only by SIRCHIE FINGER PRINT LAB- 
ORATORIES, BERLIN, N. J. (formerly of Philadelphia). 





Seven Large 2-oz. Jars of Power-Packing 
$9.50 Finger Print Powder in a Sturdy 
8: Carrying Case 


Speaking of limited budgets, note the price for these Sirchie Super 
brand of 7 colors of finger print powders in an attractive carrying 
case for the hand or brief case. Next to the Sirchie Hi-fi Volcano 
brand powders, the Super Seven economy powders are guaranteed to 
be as good and better than any brand on the market. Catalog 
No. X1441 Search Super Seven Powder Kit. 





Search Super Seven and Case $8.50 (no dealers) 


The Famous SEARCH MODEL A FINGER PRINT 
& EVIDENCE CAMERA (Protected by U.S. Patents Pending) 


The only camera capable of delivering perfect photo evidence without reflections and 
hot spots. Works on A.C. and bateries. Uses 2%4x3Y% and 34%4x4Y% film or film pack. 


Price complete $138.00 





Automatic in 


SINR CIHNNE 


Finger Print Laboratories - Berlin, N. J., U.S.A. 


Largest in the World First in Criminal Research Oldest in the Nation 











White-Collar Crime Merits Police Action Too 


Corporation 
Promotion “frauds 


“Fraud, also, is frequently a white-collar crime. 
The statistics of crime in European countries show a 
general trend toward a decrease in crimes of violence 
and an increase in crimes involving fraud. It is 
probable that the trend is even more pronounced in 
America ....” This statement appears in Principles 
of Criminology by Sutherland and Cressey. It is 
worthy of our attention. 

There is no reason why executive police officers 
should not make development of facts on their own 
initiative in these so-called white-collar crimes, in lieu 
of referring them to prosecutors. Possibly the reason 
is insufficient maturity of thought has been given to 
the subject. 

The citizen should not be required to look to the 
prosecutors to initiate law enforcement with respect 
to “upper-world” crime; such a concept is conducive 
to the devastating game of politics. 

Notwithstanding the prevalence of this category of 
crime, I am frequently amazed at the inherent hon- 
esty and goodness of the majority of the people. We 
conduct much business on trust and confidence. 
That trust and confidence deserve better protection. 
If the majority of people are not honest and self- 
sacrificing for the common weal, then I am at a 
loss to explain the success of democracy. 

The following text will probably not result in any 
arrest or prosecution, but it should excite interest and 
thought. 


Frauds of Corporation Promoters 

A promoter may instigate the formation of a cor- 
poration, or his services may be obtained by poten- 
tial stockholders for that purpose. However, it is 
not necessary that a professional promoter serve in 
the formation. 

Money, materials and persons must be brought 
together in order for a corporation to be formed. 
Its usual purpose is to financially exploit an inven- 
tion, copyright, geological exploration, unique scien- 
tific discovery or a business condition. 

The relationship between the promoter, incorpo- 
rators, stockholders and corporation is fiduciary. A 
promoter may not make a secret profit nor misrepre- 
sent facts or values. 

Methods of management and engineering, proxim- 
ity to markets, problems of labor and materials, tax- 
ation, business customs, future prospects and expe- 
riences of others in similar endeavors are among the 
elements to be weighed. Factors will vary with lo- 
cation, competition, capitalization, politics, prevail- 
ing and prospective business conditions and scope 
of market sought. 


Promoters are sometimes fanciful and usually have 
an ability to excite enthusiasm and inspire confidence 
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By W. D. Blackwell 
Prosecuting Attorney 
Stone County 
Wiggins, Mississippi 


and optimism. Perhaps the paramount requirement 
of the competent investigator is imagination; it is 
necessary for him to visualize the events and is help- 
ful to understand why they occur. 


Compensation of the promoter is contractual. It 
may be in money and/or stock in the corporation. 
Evidence of this is admissible to explain the sur- 
rounding circumstances even though no criminality 
may exist as to this aspect. 


Estimates of gross profits and costs of operation 
are necessary to calculate net profits. This may be 
done by “sampling” the market, statistical analogy, 
insuring volume by contracts, estimation of costs and 
expenses, and estimation of tangible and intangible 
property required. These reckonings may be veri- 
fied by opinions of persons experienced in the type 
of business to be entered and statistics thereupon. 


Some courts hold that preincorporation subscribers 
to the corporate stock automatically become stock- 
holders at the time of incorporation while other juris- 
dictions require a subsequent ratification by the other 
stockholders or board of directors upon their behalf. 


Provision may be made in subscription agreements 
for payment of the stock. Funds so paid may be 
held in trust by trustee subject to being placed in the 
coffers of the corporation after its formation among 
other methods used. 


At common law tradesmen were permitted to “pufl 
their wares.” General praise of a product or service 
is held to be permissible. However, specific falsifi- 
cation may not generally be done with immunity. 


The substantive law involved will be statutory and 
of the nature of obtaining money or property by 
false pretenses. Scienter, or guilty knowledge, of the 
falsity of the pretenses must be known by the accused; 
it must be proven beyond a reasonable doubt. Knowl- 
edge and intent are a silent status of the mind ol 
which no one but the individual involved can really 
know. Statements, declarations, actions, apparent 
motive and circumstances are useful to understand 
this status and are admissible in evidence therefor. 


Misrepresentation of fact may be made of business 
opportunity, value of corporate property, market 
ability of product, identity of corporators, stock sub 
scribed, treasury funds, gross income, operational 
expense and compensation of promoter, among othe 
things. Secret profits may be effected by rebates from 
purchases of property, over-valuation or undervalu- 
ation. 

Representations may be evinced by documentary 
evidence such as letters and records and verbal state- 
ments. It is generally held that the privilege against 
self-incrimination is not applicable to corporations, 
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120 ALR 1102. Records may be obtained by sub- 
poena duces tecum or by authority of a search war- 
rant. 


Falsity of representation may be shown by expert 
opinion, corporate records, charter of incorporation, 
official records, bank deposits records and the testi- 
mony of individuals personally knowing of the falsity 
or of facts from which it may be inferred. 


Secret profits may be proven by tracing funds, 
documentary or secondary evidence of conveyances, 
bank records, income tax returns and opinion evi- 
dence as to valuation. 


Business frauds are perhaps as productive of trag- 
edy as all of the burglaries, larcenies and robberies 
combined. However, there is a paucity of prosecu- 
tion of “white collar’ crime, and among the reasons 
is the false concept that these crimes are of a civil 
rather than a criminal character. Investigators have 
not been as successful in detecting the criminality of 
“upper-world” crime as “underworld” offenses. 
“White collar” crimes are no more difficult of proof 
than the “heavy” crimes, and due to their prevalence 
a good “record’”’ should be obtained after a careful 
study of the problem. 


Judge Medina Guest Speaker at FBI 


National Academy Graduation 


Federal Judge Harold R. Medina and Carrol M. 
Shanks, President of The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America, were guest speakers at the gradu- 
ation ceremonies of the 58th Session of the FBI Na- 
tional Academy in Washington, D. C., on November 
16, 1956. 


Judge Medina told the 99 graduating officers that 
their first duty is to maintain the integrity of Ameri- 
ca’s laws and freedoms. In discussing the rights guar- 
anteed to criminal suspects, he said, “Once lost these 
precious freedoms are most difficult to regain; once 
whittled away or disregarded and neglected, they 
cease to be realities and vanish into thin air. You 
men stand at the first line of defense; and I would 
have you be constantly mindful of your trust.” 


Mr. Shanks warned that law enforcement officers’ 
work threatens to become immensely more difficullt 
and complex in the years ahead. He cited several 
factors which point toward this conclusion, including 
America’s growing population, the increase in leisure 
time, inflation, and the growing complexity of laws 
which protect the individual and provide legal loop- 
holes for criminals. 


FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover assisted Perry W. 
Morton, Assistant Attorney General, in presenting di- 
plomas to the 99 officers who completed the 12-week 
course of advanced instruction. These men _ repre- 
sented law enforcement agencies in 35 states, the 
District of Columbia and Puerto Rico. Including the 
members of the 58th Session, 3,262 officers have been 
graduated from the FBI National Academy since its 
founding in 1935. 


Members of the Utah Highway Patrol recently 
completed an advanced firearms and use of tear gas 
training course. Seven regional schools were set up 
to provide the training for each member of the Pa- 
trol. 


SAVE...TIME, MONEY, FACTS! 








TWO SPEED TAPE RECORDER 


There’s practically no limit to the number of ways an Ampro 
Tape Recorder will serve your Department. Recordings of key 
speakers can be preserved for police training purposes; lectures 
can be prepared and practised on tape; reports can be given 
quickly and easily, saving valuable time and maintaining a 
permanent record. It can even be used for dictation and tran- 
scribing. In law enforcement, speech recordings of intoxicated 
persons can be introduced as court evidence in many states, as 
well as refreshing the memory of the arresting officer in case 
of trial delay. 

The Ampro Tape Recorder can be used as a public address 
system and as a powerful amplifying system for broadcasting 
high fidelity music at lectures or social functions of the police 
recreation club. 

The Ampro has two-speed operation, 714 inches per second 
for hi-fi music and voice and 3% inches per second for economi- 
cal voice recordings. Operating the Ampro is simplicity itself. . . 
just push the convenient piano-type keys for instant Start, Stop, 
Forward, Reverse and Record. In addition, the Ampro is light- 
weight and completely portable, with the most complete line of 
accessories in the industry. You'll find it the most practical and 
versatile tape recorder for your Department. 


GRA PLEX? we. 


For further information see your Graflex dealer or write Dept. PC-17, 














Aouclulu 


HETEUCE 


C 5 é 

Less than ten months away is the Honolulu Con- 
ference. 

As IACP members dig out from under the storm 
of official and personal activities inevitably accom- 
panying the holiday season, it is not too early to 
start making definite those plans for attending the 


64th Annual IACP Conference in Honolulu, Sep- 
tember 29 through October 1. 


The conterence host, Chief Dan Liu, reports plans 
are shaping up well from the standpoint of local ar- 
rangements. 

Executive Secretary Lerov E. Wike is drafting an out- 
line of the Conference program so that early invi- 
tations may be extended to Conference speakers. 


And Mr. Kelly Kelso is energetically following 
through on transportation details. 


Following designation by the IACP Board of Off- 
cers of the Kelso Travel Agency as the official trans- 
portation agency for [ACP delegates and their guests, 
Mr. Kelso has been busy assembling all the informa- 
tion members want to have. He will shortly mail a 
brochure to members giving full and complete in- 





IACP Conference Cruise Directors, veterans of 25 
years in expediting travel arrangements, Peggy and 


Kelly Kelso. 
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A colorful Aloha lingers in the memory of passen- 
gers on Matson Lines Lurline as it prepares to sail 
from Honolulu back to the mainland. 


formation on all forms of transportation to Honolu- 
lu from all sections of the country. In addition, there 
will be package tours set up to visit the islands of 
Kauai, Maui and Hawaii. 


Commenting on the package tour arrangements, 
Mr. Kelso said, “As these other very interesting is- 
lands are limited in capacity, reservations for the 
tours will be made in the order the reservation is 
taken by us. To see Hawaii, it is most necessary to 
visit the outlying islands. This tour normally takes 
three and one-half days, but for those wishing to stay 
longer an extension can be arranged.” 


Many members will want to vary the trip by uti 
lizing airline travel in one direction and steamship 
for the other. The Kelso Travel Agency, backed by 
25 years of experience, has the know-how and the 
know-where so that individual preferences can be ac 
comodated, and for those on a limited time or money 
budget there will be expert planning to derive the 
most from the least. 


The Kelso Agency, through central control and a 
knowledge of the movement of each person, will be 
in position to provide for any changes in plans o1 
itinerary, should they be required. Further, those 
utilizing the official travel agency's services will be 
assured of reservations at the Conference headquar- 
ters hotel, the Royal Hawaiian. In short, Mr. Kelso 
is in position to extend personalized, individual serv- 
ice to every delegate. 


There is no additional charge for the Kelso service 
in making bookings and reservations, and there is 
the great advantage of “letting George do it’ when 
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it comes to airline, train and ship departures, hotel 
reservations and tours. 


It is suggested that members arrange now for leaves 
of absence where required, earmark vacation leave 
and alert the deputy to take over official duties the 
latter part of September and early October. Then, 
upon receiving brochure and reservation request forms 
from the Kelso Travel Agency, a prompt response 
can be made, insuring a never to be forgotten, pleas- 
ant trip to Hawaii. 


A NEW VISTA FOR OUR POLICE 
Reprinted from Municipal South 


It has been an unfortunate custom in many of our 
municipalities for more years than we care to re- 
member to openly berate law enforcement officers 
of the community for neglect of duty, inefficiency, 
unwarranted laxness, and inumerous other alleged 
improprieties. 


Admittedly, the police departments of at least a 
few cities could well do with a brisk dressing down. 
And it is undeniably the prerogative of the city 
fathers to administer this criticism. Without it, ow 
law enforcement agencies would sometimes degene- 
rate unto useless, corrupt, and shameful replicas of 
what they should be. 


On the other hand, it seems to us that simple logic 
dictates that city governing bodies should work hand- 
in-hand with their police departments in preserving 
law and order. This concept reaches far beyond the 
mere purchase of new patrol cars, radio installations, 
and crime detection equipment. 


It means that the police department, through its 
top echelons, should have a greater hand in running 
the city itself. 


How many new city ordinances are passed at the 
suggestion of the chief of police? 

How many laws are approved that are virtually 
unenforceable—that make the policeman’s job im- 
measurably more difficuit, achieve little or no benfits? 


What voice does the police chief of the average 
city have in the location of new schools, new play- 
grounds and new parks? 


Members of the police department can offer valu 
able suggestions pertaining to traffic handling, zoning, 
health measures, safety promotion, and a wide as- 
sortment of other municipal problems not directly 
related to law enforcement. Its top level officials can 
usually come up with one or two suggestions for 
ordinances which will make their city a safer, better 
and more pleasant place in which to live. ‘Their pro- 
posals can save the city money as well as lives, bad 
publicity as well as bad management. They should 
be welcomed into the sanctum of the city fathers and 
urged to speak freely, frankly, and fully. 

Cities where the men in blue have been allowed 
to offer the benefits of their years of experience have 
never failed to reap handsome rewards from the ad- 
vice they followed. Let’s not relegate our law en- 
forcement officers to a spot on the corner. Let's 
give them the co-operation and support they deserve 
and invite them to take a hand in governing the city 
they are paid to protect. 
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for the Motorcycle Police Officer 
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TIE STRING FOR WEBBING 

ADJUSTMENT OF HEAD CRADLE 
Helmet made of Fibreglas laminated with 
polyester resin which will WITHSTAND 
2000 Ibs. IMPACT. Available in all head 
sizes with choice of color combinations. 
Weighs 16 to 20 ounces depending on head 
size. Comes with single chin strap (as illus- 
trated on model) or “Y” chin strap with re- 
movable ear muffs, both designed to hold 
helmet on head securely. Highest quality 
materials and workmanship. Prices on 


request. 22 
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Distributed Exclusively By 


George F. Cate Cr. 


Law Enforcement Equipment 
Dept. B. P.O. Box 649 Berkeley 9, Calif. 
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Police-Community Officers Carry Out Program 





Philadelphiasr Community 
Police Officer Program 


By Albert N. Brown, Deputy Commissioner 
Philadelphia Police Department 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 


The Philadelphia Police Department is making 
steady progress in the field of police-community re- 
lations. This is being accomplished in the overall 
operation by an energetic program of personnel selec- 
tion, training, development of special services and the 
fostering of good basic police operations on all levels. 

Comparisons of crimes cleared by arrests and mod- 
ern training curriculum, crime prevention techniques, 
acquisition of new equipment, and the use of modern 
personnel practices inform the police expert and pro- 
fessional groups of the advances made by the depart- 
ment. However, the layman knows little of these 
evaluation factors or how his police department is 
now operating. 

With this in mind, Police Commissioner Thomas J. 
Gibbons set up the mechanics for police public re- 
lations in the spring of 1955. The first six months’ 
survey disclosed the great potential of a police-com- 
munity relations program on individual district level 
in direct contact with the private citizen. A lieuten- 
ant of every district, in conjunction with his many 
other duties, was charged with stimulating good police 
relations with the public and reporting his progress 
monthly through channels to the Commissioner. 

At approximately the same time, the Philadelphia 
Youth Services Board, directed by the late J. Francis 
Finnegan, realized the value of police-citizen coopera- 
tion and organized a sub-committee to investigate the 
problem and assist the police department in this field. 
The subcommittee was formed, and they developed 
the idea of a police film depicting citizen-police co- 
operation. The sum of $8,500 was appropriated from 
the police budget, and the contract was given to an 
expert in the motion picture field to produce the film. 
The Juvenile Aid Bureau was selected as the police 
unit to assist in this project by supplying the sets, 
actors, actresses, both adult and juvenile, plus techni- 
cal advice and general assistance. In May of 1956 
this half-hour film titled, “Citizen-Police Cooperation” 
was completed and ready for showing. 

The next step was to select a police officer from 
each police district to be trained and to devote his 
full time to the area of better police-community re- 
lations. A screening committee composed of the 
superintendent of the Police Academy, commanding 
officer of Juvenile Aid Bureau, members of the sub- 
committee of the Philadelphia Youth Services Board, 
and representatives from the Crime Prevention Asso- 
ciation and the Philadelphia Board of Education, was 
organized. 
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The police captains of the 23 police districts each 
recommended to the screening committee three young, 
aggressive policemen for interview and selection. The 
names of the 23 men selected by the Board were for- 
warded to the Police Commissioner, plus a suggested 
training program to fit these men for police-ccommuni- 
ty relations. This training program was of five weeks’ 
duration. The first week was spent at the Police Acad- 
emy and was used as a refresher for all pertinent police 
subjects, including law, evidence, specialized units, 
organization of the department, jurisdiction, etc. The 
23 men under the guidance of a representative of the 
Juvenile Aid Bureau spent the remaining four weeks 
in a diversified training program that encompassed 
field trips and lectures to numerous agencies. 

Highlights of this training course were a complete, 
comprehensive public speaking course given by the 
Division of School Extension, Board of Education, 
and a course in the use of visual aids and projection 
equipment by the Director of Visual Education, Board 
of Education. 

The graduation exercises were held in May in the 
auditorium of the Administration Building, Board of 
Education. Police Commissioner Gibbons, Deputy 
Commissioner Albert Brown, Mr. William P. Sailer, 
Philadelphia director of the Department of Public 
Assistance, and Mrs. Evelyn R. Trommer, executive 
director of the Philadelphia Youth Services Board, 
congratulated the men and encouraged them to meet 
the challenges in the community relations field. The 
new film was premiered at the exercises. Police Com 
missioner Gibbons issued a general order on May 23, 
1956, listing the responsibilities and duties of the 
police-community officers and creating this position 
within the framework of the Philadelphia Police De- 
partment. 

Under this order the police-community relations 
officer retains his identity as a member of his particular 
police district. He works in full uniform and is under 
the command and direction of the district captain. 
The captain of the Juvenile Aid Bureau is specified 
as the liaison officer to coordinate the 23 district off- 
cers into one city-wide program. 

There is a philosophy that lies behind this tech- 
nique. In this way, the police-community relations offi- 
cers not only bridge the gap between the various agen- 
cies and the police department, but they bridge the gap 
between the program of the Juvenile Aid Bureau and 
the uniform divisions of the police department. 

The actual operation of the police-community re- 
lations officers began on June 1, 1956. After four 
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months we find that, the “Citizen-Police Cooperation” 
film has been shown 450 times to 63,844 people. Dur- 
ing the months of June and September the men en- 
tered 401 classrooms of the Philadelphia school system 
and talked to 40,906 boys and girls on the equipment, 
duties and aims of the police department, trying to 
win juvenile friends for law enforcement at a very 
early age. The police-community officers led 1,971 
discussions, attended 695 meetings, appeared on the 
radio 105 times, television 6 times, contacted local 
newspapers 722 times, receiving 9,823 inches of pub- 
licity and 281 photographs in local newspapers, high- 
lighting the efficiency and effectiveness of the Phila- 
delphia Police Department. The police-community 
ofhcers have guided 20 tours through various station 
houses. To enlist the wholehearted support of thei: 
fellow officers for this program, the police-community 
relations officers have spoken to 87 roll calls and set 
up numerous bulletin boards with pertinent informa 
tion in the station houses. As alert police officers they 
investigated 420 neighborhood complaints and made 
17 arrests and have attended 199 special events, in 
cluding the opening of station houses, dedication ol 
recreation centers and the Thrill Show. During the 
summer months they contacted various vacation Bible 
schools, recreation centers and housing projects to 
offer their services. ‘They even acted as judges for 
beauty contests, baby parades and dog shows. The 
potice-community officers are the reporters for the 
official department publication “The Badge and Key” 
and work with the police personnel officer in recruit 
ing new candidates for the police department. 

Within a four months span, these men have become 
leaders in their communities. They take an active 
part in all Area Referral Committees and are aiding 
in the fight against juvenile delinquency. They seek 
out neighborhood problems and offer the resources 
of the police department to assist in solving problems. 
They have spoken to groups of all sizes, from 8 to 
1,800 people. They are writing police information 
columns in local papers and are working night and 
day to produce a better climate for citizen-police co- 
operation. The officers are assisting in a district pilot 
project to test techniques in combatting and elimi- 
nating juvenile delinquency. 

On Saturdays these men meet with their liaison 
officer, Captain Harry Fox, Juvenile Aid Bureau, to 
discuss problems and how to extend the overall pro- 
gram. This day is also used as a retraining session 
with key persons in the police department and public 
relations field invited to lecture. Speakers to date in- 
clude the executive director of the Crime Prevention 
Association, the police personnel officer, the executive 
director of the Crime Commission, a representative ol 
the City Representative’s Office and an official of the 
School Work Program, Board of Education. Thus, 
they are kept current with new techniques and share 
experiences. 

The effect of the program is now being noticed. 
Congratulations for a program which citizens say 
“we should have had long ago” are being received. 
The liaison officer was called to Rutgers University 
to give the Philadelphia story to a Work-Shop on Ad- 
vanced Community Leadership so that it could be 
carried back to the represented cities and communi- 
ties throughout the United States. The individual 
district captain is constantly receiving the congratula- 
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tions of the local people, community leaders and the 
private citizens on the success of this program. The 
police-ccommunity relations officers receive calls at 
home and are inspired to work longer hours in a de- 
voted cause. School teachers write, “You are doing 
a wonderful, worthwhile job—please come back again.” 
The children state, “You are the nicest policeman I 
ever met—now I want to be a policeman when I 
grow up.” 

At the present time the Philadelphia film, “Citizen- 
Police Cooperation” is being shown at the 13th An- 
nual Convention of the Visual and Audio Association 
Workshops at Los Angeles, California. The Boy 
Scouts of America have requested the aid of these 
officers a year in advance, in the Jamboree to be held 
in July of 1957, and on every hand the citizens of 
Philadelphia are realizing that there is a new potent 
police force in their city—a force of earnest, competent, 
trained men of whom they can be proud. 

Slowly but surely the people of Philadelphia are 
finding that the philosophy of “the best policeman 
is the public” is a workable one, and that Philadelphia 
is reaping the benefits of lower crime rates, etc., by 
having better understanding of all facets of the prob- 
lems of law enforcement through this police-communi- 
ty relations program. 


Quarter Of A Century For Oregon 

A quarter of a century of state law enforcement 
service was observed by the Oregon State Police in 
August, 1956, with 17 of the original members, their 
wives, and three civilian employees—all dating their 
employment from August I, 193l—were honored at 
a banquet in Salem to mark the occasion. Retired 
Superintendent Pray now resides in Oregon. 

The Oregon Department of State Police was cre- 
ated by act of the legislature at the urging of the 
then Governor Julius Meier who was concerned 
with flagrant activities of illegal distillers and boot- 
leggers of the prohibition era. A referendum of the 
measure was threatened, but Governor Meier per- 
suaded General Smedley D. Butler, Marine Corps 
hero of World Wal I, to come to Oregon to sell the 
people on the idea of state police. 

The legislature gave to the new force enforcement 
duties of the state prohibition department, game and 
lish laws, highway laws, arson investigation, and gen- 
eral law enforcement. All these powers remain with 
the department today except illicit liquor traffic, 
which is now a function of the State Liquor Com- 
mission. 

Governor Meier called upon Charles P. Pray, who 
had retired as property protection officer for the 
U. S. Steel Co. mines at Duluth, Minn., to organize 
the force. His first action was to prepare a manual, 
one paragraph of which today is credited with in- 
stilling in members of the department high morale. 
It reads: “The rules, regulations and_ instructions 
have been formulated under the conviction that one 
can become an officer and remain a gentleman, and 
that an officer can render service with courtesy and 
perform his duties with dignity.” j 

Department personnel in 1931 numbered 112; to- 
day it is 396 strong. In 1939 the legislature created 
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Flanking photograph of Charles P. Pray, first 
superintendent and organizer of the Oregon State 
Police, are, left, Superintendent H. G. Maison and 
Deputy Superintendent Lee M. Bown. 


a state crime detection laboratory within the state 
police department, operated jointly with the Univer- 
sity of Oregon Medical School. The department's 
bureau of identification and investigation was estab- 
lished in 1941. 


Superintendent Pray retired in 1946. H. G. Maison 
has held the post since that time and has been re- 
sponsible for continuing the fine record of the de- 
partment and the high reputation and respect it re- 
ceives from citizens of the state. 


Criminal Investigation Heads Meet 


Heads of criminal investigation sections of six state 
enforcement units and a Canadian province met in 
Columbus, Ohio, recently to confer on crime and 
criminal enforcement problems. This is the third 
semi-annual meeting of the group, called by Colonel 
George Mingle, of the Ohio State Highway Patrol, 
for the purpose of exchanging information on crime 
problems and to establish a closer working relation- 
ship in dealing with criminals operating over wide 
areas. 


Official Badges Money-Clip Style 


Police badges can now be supplied as money clips, 
Nielsen-Rionda, Inc., announces. In addition to thei 
conventional coat and cap attachments, the company 
has added the badge-money-clip style which can be 
easily attached to the belt, coat or shirt pocket for 
rapid identification. It eliminates fumbling with pins 
and catches and is made of spring nickel silver to 
assure a firm grip under all conditions. Its flat con- 
struction reduces bulkiness when placed in a wallet 
or case. 

The badge-money-clip combinations are especially 
suitable, the company points out, for off duty use 
and for detectives and other plainclothes men, as 
well as handsome and useful gifts for awards, presen 
tations, retirement mementos, etc. 

Nielsen-Rionda also announces its new 32-page 
catalog, available on request to the company, 40 John 
Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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Kansas City, Mo., Police Dept 


A police officer arrives in your city for an over-night 
stop or a visit of two or three days. He may be re- 
turning a prisoner, or seeking information about 
your operations. Perhaps he is on vacation and just 
drops in to get acquainted. 


When he goes on his way his impression of your 
department will be based on the courtesies he has 
been accorded—not only by the chief and his staff 
officers, but by the patrolman he meets on the street. 


Courtesies to the visiting officer include a_friend- 
ly welcome, offers to be of service, making trans- 
portation available to him to points of interest in 
the city, if possible; showing a sincere interest in 
his department as well as giving him information 
he may desire—in short, treating him as you and 
your officers would like to be treated if you visited 
his city. 


The chief of police may be in sympathy with 
such a program but if he fails to require his com- 
manding officers to act for him when he is absent 
from his office, the visiting officer may be slighted 
even to the extent of discourtesy. Patrolmen, traffic 
officers and detectives must be schooled in extending 
courtesies because often the first contact of the visitor 
is with an officer in the field. 


This writer has visited many cities, in some in- 
stances his time of arrival too indefinite to make a 
hotel reservation. On arrival we have found the 
principal hotels crowded with convention delegates, 
and no room available. Our first police contact 
was with a patrolman on an intersection or in a 
police car. We asked the location of police head- 
quarters and received specific directions how to 
get there. The chief was out of his office, but his 
secretary proved to be a trained police relations 
expert. 


We explained our dilemma due to crowded hotels 
and in a few phone calls he had us located in a 
splendid apartment hotel some ten or twelve blocks 
from the business district. He invited us to put 
our car in the police garage, had our luggage trans- 
ferred to a police car, and we were taken to the 
hotel. The driver waited while we registered, then 
took us back to police headquarters, where we were 
introduced to the chief and his top staff officers. 
The chief informed us he would have a car pick 
us up at an agreed hour the next morning for a 
tour of the city. 

We got our car from the police garage and drove 
to our hotel, happy over the friendly treatment we 
had received. Throughout our three-day visit cour- 
tesies were showered on us, so it’s no wonder we 
have a special spot in our hearts for that police de- 
partment. 
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We visited another coast city, intending to visit 
the police department for a study of its operations, 
then make a boat trip to a Canadian city. We re- 
ceived the same royal treatment from the police, in- 
cluding storage of our car, transportation to the 
pier and an inguiry as to the exact time we would 
be back in the city. On our return we were met 
by two uniformed police officers who helped us 
through customs and drove us back to the police 
department where we picked up our car. 

We were visiting relatives in a suburban town 
adjacent to a large eastern city and wanted to visit 
the police department in the metropolis. A phone 
call to the chief resulted in his sending one of his 
top commanding officers out to the home we were 
visiting, some ten miles from police headquarters, 
to take me down to see the chief. I protested against 
the police making so long a trip but the chief insist- 
ed and the service was rendered. My study of that 
department was a real pleasure because of the un- 
usual cooperation received from all department 
heads. Talking with officers on the street revealed 
that they were courteous, interested in answering 
my questions, and helpful in directing me to offices 
I wanted to reach. 


Many other departments have measured up fully 
to the best in police relations, but a few have fallen 
woefully short. The chief and headquarters staff 
have been more than courteous, in most cases, but 
an officer in the field has committed discourtesies 
that have seriously reflected on the training program 
of his department. 

The other side of the story is written in experiences 
in some other places. For instance, we drove into a 
smaller community in an area east of the Mississippi 
River. It was just past noon and we had a good 
husky appetite. We drove around until we saw a 
police car parked on a side street near the principal 
thoroughfare. We approached the officer and asked 
him if he could recommend a good place for lunch 
(we being cranky about the kind of food we eat and 
the cleanliness of the restaurant). He scowled at us 
as though we were interfering with an officer and the 
answer he gave was anything but helpful. He named 
some eight or ten restaurants along the main drag 
and said they were all good. We tried to pin him 
down to one that was outstanding and his answer was 
“Aw, try any of them.” We picked one and had one 
of the worst lunches we have ever eaten. If all the 
restaurants were on par with that one, I feel sorry for 
the town. 


Usually the good wife is with me on such trips but 
on one occasion I was traveling alone by train and 
went to a hotel in a city of about 150,0000. After a 
night’s sleep I was up early and walked out for a bit 
of fresh air. Diagonally across from the hotel, I notic- 
ed an officer directing traffic over a public address 
system tapped into an outlet on a utility pole. He was 
doing a good job of cautioning people about their 
mistakes and I finally approached him just as he was 
disconnecting his equipment. Without letting him 
know I was a police officer I complimented him on the 
fine job he was doing for traffic safety. 


Imagine my surprise when he replied: “I’m sick 
and tired of this blankety blank job of street cornei 
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ee I didn’t join the police force to be a side- 
show barker.”’ Naturally I was amazed at such an at- 
titude, in direct contrast to his courteous handling 
of traffic over the loud speaker. 

During the annual conferences, [ACP members re- 
ceive unusually courteous service from patrolmen and 
troopers transporting members to various points of 
interest. If we could develop the same courteous 
service throughout the nation by the individual police 
ofhcer in dealing with visiting lawmen from other 
jurisdictions, we would cement a much closer tie 
among all municipal and state police. 

After all, members of all police departments are 
fellow officers of all policemen—entitled to the respect 
and friendly welcome by officers of any city they visit, 
regardless of the size of the department. | 

So, as we write this column for the first issue of the 
CHIEF in 1957, we extend a New Year's greeting 
from Bernard C. Brannon, our chief of police, with 
this message from him: 

“We cordially invite officers from other departments 
to visit us when in Kansas City. We feel honored 
that you are interested in meeting us and learning 
about our operations. 

“It is a pleasure to make hotel reservations for you, 
provide transportation while you are here, and serve 
you in every other way we can. This is and has been 
and will be our policy during my tenure as chief. We 
believe we are cementing more personal relationships 
and therefore better teamwork by gracious service to 
our fellow officers from other jurisdictions who visit 
us. All of our officers understand this policy and per- 
form accordingly.” 


Some chiefs have been told that the Royal Hawaiian 
Hotel in Honolulu operates only on the American 
Plan. Another rumor is that formal dress is required 
at the Royal Hawaiian to gain admittance to the main 
dining room for the evening meal. When such rumors 
reached this writer he immediately sent an air mail 
letter to Chief Dan Liu asking for the facts. Here is 
his reply: 

“The Royal Hawaiian is operated on both the Euro- 
pean and American Plans and all reservations for the 
1957 Conference are being booked on the European 
Plan. One can have the American Plan if he wishes, 
but I know that the boys will want to get out of the 
hotel to try the various fine restaurants and different 
types of goods. It wouldn’t be practical otherwise; 
so, Lou, let anyone who might think that the idea 
that the Royal Hawaiian is strictly American Plan 
know that this is only a matter of preference. 

“Just for your information, I might state that even 
if one is on a European Plan, formal dress is not a 
must. In fact, they allow aloha sport shirts without 
jackets for the breakfast and luncheons, but for the 
evening dinner as long as one has the jacket, that is 
passable and acceptable. You might therefore, Lou, 
write Out some appropriate comments to the effect 
that formal clothes for the Conference are not neces- 
sary. Of course, anyone wishing to bring them along 
may feel free to do so as they can always find occasion 
to use them. However, nothing in connection with 
the Conference or the hotels will be formal in the 
sense that formal clothing will be required. On the 
other hand, I think the boys and girls are going to 
be so overwhelmed with the informality of the Islands 
that they will be wanting to constantly wear the very 
colorful aloha shirts and dresses which are most casual 
and ideal.” 
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Information on False Confessions 

Some years ago the Federal Law Enforcement Coun- 
cil for the District of Columbia was established by an 
Act of Congress to study and make recommendations 
to Congress on matters pertaining to law enforcement. 

As you know, here in the District of Columbia the 
courts are Federal courts and operate under the Fed- 
eral Rules of Procedure. Convictions in the Federal 
courts of the most serious crimes are often set aside 
by the Appellate courts because the prisoner was not 
taken without “unnecessary delay” or “immediately” 
before a judge or United States Commissioner for ar- 
raignment. 

Members of the police department and the United 
States Attorney's Office believe that a reasonable time 
must be permitted to law enforcement officers, not 
only to properly prepare a case against the perpetrator 
of a crime, but also to establish the innocence of per- 
sons who may be falsely accused of crime or who make 
false confessions of crime. 

The Federal Law Enforcement Council is studying 
this matter at the present time. The Chairman has 
requested my assistance and the assistance of the 
IACP in gathering information from other police 
departments of cases where confessions of crime, after 
investigation, were found to be false. 


Information on such cases would be very valuable 
to the Federal Law Enforcement Council in preparing 
a report and possibly recommendations for specific 
language in an amendment to the law rather than our 
present various interpretations of arraignment without 
“unnecessary delay” or “immediately,” based on the 
McNabb and similar court decisions. 

Thank you for your attention to this request. 

RoBert V. MuRRAY 
Chief, Metropolitan Police Dept. 
Washington, D. C. 


Japanese Police Officer Wants Insignia 
1 am a police officer of the Kochi Prefecture in 
Japan. As a hobby I collect insignia of various city 
and state police departments in the United States. 
If any members of the IACP can help me I shall be 
very grateful. 
SHIGEJI YAMAWAKI 
Kochi Police Office 
Obiya-Machi 
Kochi City, Japan 
(We hope IACP members can take time out to re- 
spond to this collector's request. In the past we have 
published such requests from collectors in other parts 
of the world, but it is the first time a member of the 
fraternity in Japan has asked for assistance.) 
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Thanks for Resolution on Salaries 


On behalf of the 23,000 members and their families 
in the Patrolmen’s Benevolent Association of the City 
of New York, I wish to extend our sincere apprecia- 
tion to the International Association of Chiefs of Po- 
lice for having adopted the resolution submitted by 
Chief Robert V. Murray of Washington, D. C., call- 
ing for adequate salaries for policemen. 


The PBA concurs whole-heartedly with your re- 
solution that pinpoints the reason for the shortage 
of manpower In police departments as being caused 
by the “failure of the communities to provide salaries 
for their police officers commensurate with those re- 
ceived by persons in positions requiring comparable 
qualifications and responsibilities.” 


Police departments are in actual competition fot 
manpower with private industry and with other gov- 
ernmental agencies. Here in New York, the PBA has 
issued public statements which were published in the 
press and aired on radio and television warning of the 
exodus of qualified police officers into other fields 
of employment. 


In conjunction with the National Conference of Po- 
lice Associations, the matter has been called to the 
attention of various localities in the nation. The ac- 
tion taken by the Chiefs should do much to resolve 
this problem. Again, with appreciation, 

JOHN E. Carton 

President, Patrolmen’s Benevolent 
Association of the City of New York 
New York 38, New York 


National Guard Emphasizes Safety 


“DON'T DRIVE YOUR 
CAR LIKE A TARK 





In a new approach to military recruiting, the Na- 
tional Guard Bureau has distributed 400,000 posters 
promoting jointly traffic safety and National Guard 
membership. 

William Bethea, deputy director of the President's 
Committee on Highway Safety, above left, gives some 
pointers to Maj. Gen. Edgar C. Erickson, chief of 
the National Guard Bureau, on use of the two-color 
posters which are designed for display in all public 
places. 

Groups interested in utilizing the posters can ob- 
tain them by contacting their local National Guard 
unit or by writing to the Information Office, Nation- 
al Guard Bureau, the Pentagon, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Commissioner Bernard R. Caldwell, of the Cali- 
fornia Highway Patrol, is strapped into the observer's 
seat in a T-33 jet aircraft by Lt. Col. Harry W. Maily, 
USAF (res), Commander of the 314th Fighter-Bom- 
ber Reserve Squadron at McClellan AFB, while Capt. 
Fred Bly, Jr., USAF Reserve, prepares for the take-off. 
Captain Bly is the son of Assistant Commissione? 
Fred J. Bly of the California Highway Patrol. Com- 
missioner Caldwell returned from the flight an en- 
thusiastic booster for the 314th, only jet-equipped 
Air Force reserve unit in Central California. Col. 
Mailey is a highway patrol traffic officer in civilian 
life. 


NOW: ULTRASONIC BURGLAR TRAPS 


High-frequency sound waves can turn the atmos- 
phere of a room into a ghost-like trap for burglars. 


A seemingly incredible new burglar alarm system, 
developed after years of experimentation and testing, 
will soon be available for protection of certain types 
of properties, with service supplied through Under- 
writers-approved central stations. 


Called the ultrasonic burglar alarm by American 
District Telegraph Company, the organization which 
has released it for use throughout its protection net- 
work in the United States, the system continually 
“bounces” sound waves—inaudible to the human ear- 
back and forth in the protected area. The instant 
an intruder opens a door or window, or moves within 
the room, he distorts the sound pattern and an auto- 
matic transmitter secretly flashes an emergency signal 
to the ADT Central Station. Police and ADT guards 
speed to investigate. 


Ultrasonic systems are considered an improvement 
over conventional types of burglar alarms because 
they give more complete protection with less equip- 
ment. Up to 4,000 square feet of floor area can be 
protected by a single ultrasonic unit. Central station 
service assures prompt response to alarms and prope 
maintenance of the system. 


SaLt LAKE Ciry, UTAH—A statewide Crime Con- 
ference was held at the state prison, November 24, 
attended by representatives of town, city, county, 
state and federal law enforcement agencies in Utah. 
The Conference discussed activities of criminals and 
other crime problems, followed by special group dis- 
cussions. It was sponsored by the Utah Peace Ofh- 
cers Association. 
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SPECIFY Comfortable 


“HEAD -MASTER” 
for oA merien ’s ‘Finest 
POLICE UNIFORM CAPS 


Smart 
Air Force Style 
Police Cap No. 751 


New York Regulation 
8 Point Hollywood 
Police Cap No. 157 





For Smart Styling, Long Wearing, Real Comfort, Standard Materials, 
UNION MADE, Head-Master is your best buy in uniform caps today. 


WRITE TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED POLICE CAP CIRCULAR 
OR SEE YOUR LOCAL UNIFORM DEALER 


Specify ‘‘HEAD-MASTER" ... made only by 


WENTWORTH -FORMAN CO., INC. 
21 EDINBORO ST., BOSTON 11, MASS. 
Established 1895 
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Chief of Police—Orlando, Florida one of the ten 
lastest growing cities in the United States. No pay 
scale has been officially established, but city council 
has indicated salary of up to $10,000 a year would 
be approved for the right man. Write directly to 
Mayor Robert S. Carr, City of Orlando, Orlando, 
Florida, giving resume of education, training and 
experience, personal data, etc. 
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Chief of Police, Tucson, Arizona—Population ab- 
out 100,000. Civil Service Commission invites applica- 
tions from qualified candidates who have five years 
of supervisory experience in a municipal police de- 
partment and two years as head of major unit. Salary 
open. Applications must be submitted by January 
$1, 1957, to Civil Service Commission, City of Tucson, 
Tucson, Arizona. 
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Polygraph Examiner—Deputy sheriff, five years ex- 
perience in law enforcement, and polygraph examiner 
wishes to continue in lie detection work after new 
political regime takes over the first of the year. 31 
years of age, good health, married. Has completed 
Keeler Polygraph Institute course. 


Please address replies to William D. S¢ hurr, 907 


Poplar Street, Port Huron, Michigan. 
ONFERENCE 


alendar 


(Officers and members of police organizations are in- 
vited to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they may be listed in this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of headquar- 
ters hotel.) 














Jan. 9-10—Illinois Association of Chiefs of Police, Annual 
Meeting, Hotel Orlando, Decatur, Illinois. 


Mar, 18-19—36th Annual Massachusetts Safety Confer- 
ence, sponsored by the Safety Council of Massa- 
chusetts, Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. (Bruce 
Campbell, manager, 31 State St., Boston 9.) 


Jul. 15-18—Florida Peace Officers Association, annual 
convention, Key West, Fla. 
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Aug. 27-30—52nd Annual Conference, Canadian Associ- 
ation of Chiefs of Police (formerly Chief Consta- 
bles’ Association of Canada), London, Ontario. 


Sept. 29-Oct. 3—64th Annual Conference of the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police, Royal 
Hawaiian Hotel, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


TRAFFIC SEMINARS FOR WOMEN 

Plans for a series of six regional traffic-safety semi- 
nars for state officers of parents’ and women’s organi- 
zations have been announced by Rear Admiral H. B. 
Miller, U. S. N. (Ret.). director of the President’s 
Committee for Traffic Safety. 

The seminars, which will be sponsored by the Presi- 
dent’s Committee for Traffic Safety, will be conducted 
by the staff of the Traffic Institute of Northwestern 
University. 

Invitations to the first of these seminars have been 
issued by the President’s Committee for Traffic Safety. 


Tentative dates and location of the six seminars 
are as follows: 

Far Western States—University of California, Ber- 
keley, january 30, 31, and February 1. 

Northeastern States—Northeastern University, Bos- 
ton, March 6, 7, and 8. 

South Central States—University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, May 6, 7, and 8. 

Rocky Mountain States—University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City, June 24, 25, and 26. 

North Central States—Northwestern 
Evanston, Illinois, October 2, 3, and 4. 


University, 


Southeastern States—University of Tennessee, Knox 
ville, December 16, 17, and 18. 

The purpose of the seminars is to provide special 
background training in the action program for traffic 
safety which state organizations are being asked to 
support, Admiral Miller said. Particular attention 
will be given to how citizen organizations can help 
put the action program into effect. 

The action program incorporates those techniques 
of enforcement, licensing, engineering, education, etc., 
which have been found effective in reducing traffic 
accidents and fatalities by states and communities. 


State chairmen of the safety, public affairs, or othe: 
appropriate committees ol parents’ and women’s or- 
ganizations who attend these seminars will be in a 
position to give more intelligent leadership to their 
own memberships, Admiral Miller pointed out. 

“Traffic safety is everybody's business,” he said. 
“And the only way we can reduce the high rate of 
fatalities and accidents on our streets and highways 
is to have the full, active cooperation and support of 
all civic groups.” 

These seminars are, in part, a result of the regional 
conferences conducted by the President’s Committee 
for Traffic Safety late last Spring. Consensus of these 
conferences was that participation by citizen groups 
in an active safety program is necessary to curb the 
rate of traffic accidents. 
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(Officials in charge of police training courses are invited 
to list scheduled schools in this column.) 





Jan. 7—Four-week Introduction to Police Management 
course, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Jan. 7—Mid-Winter Seminar, Delinquent Youth and Soci- 
ety, Southern Police Institute, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Jan. 21—Two-week course in Fundamentals of Police 
Traffic Service, University of California, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Jan. 21—Three-week course in Motor Vehicle and Traffic 
Control for the Air Force, Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, Ill. 

Jan. 21—(to Marchl) Class for polygraph examiners, 
Keeler Polygraph Institute, Chicago, III. 

Jan. 28—One-week Traffic Court Conference, University 
of California School of Law, Berkeley, Calif. 

Jan. 28—Mid-Winter Seminar, Police Administration, 
Southern Police Institute, University of Louis- 
ville, Louisville, Ky. 

Feb. 4—Three-week course in Police Traffic Records, Traf- 
fic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Feb. 7—Two-day Western Region Conference for Grad- 
uates of the Traffic Institute’s TPA Training 
Program, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Feb. 11—Mid-Winter Seminar, Police Records and Com- 
munications, Southern Police Institute, University 
of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Feb. 25—Two-week course in Fundamentais of Traffic Po- 
lice Service, Northeastern University, Boston, 
Mass. 

Feb. 25—Two-week course in Supervision of Police Per- 
sonnel, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Mar. 1—Two-day Southern Region Conference for Gradu- 
ates of the Traffic Institute’s TPA Training Pro- 
gram, Richmond, Va. 

Mar. 4—Mid-Winter Seminar, Scientific Crime Investiga- 
tion, Southern Police Institute, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Mar. 1—Three-week Traffic Engineering Seminar, Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, III. 

Mar, 4—Two-day Eastern Region Conference for Gradu- 
ates of the Traffic Institute’s TPA Training Pro- 
gram, New York City. 

Mar. 11—Two-week course in Training Methods and Pro- 
grams for Police, Traffic Institute, Evanston, II. 

Mar. 11—Three-week course in Accident Investigation, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, Ill. 

Mar. 25—Three-week course in Personnel Management for 
Police, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Mar. 25—Three-week course in Traffic Law Enforcement, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Mar. 25—One-week Traffic Court Conference, School of 
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Law, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (with 
American Bar Association). 

Mar. 25—Spring Term, Southern Police Institute, Univer- 
sity of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Apr. 8—Five-day Seminar on Law Enforcement Photog- 
raphy, Eastman Kodak Company, 343 State St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Apr. 15—Four week course in Motor Vehicle and Traffic 
Safety for the Army, Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill. 

Apr. 22—(to May 31), Training for Polygraph Examiners, 
Keeler Polygraph Institute, Chicago 11, II. 

(pr. 25—Three-day Traffic Court Conference for Penn- 
sylvania, Harrisburg, Pa. (with American Bar 
Association). 

Apr. 29—Two-week course in Traffic Control Devices and 
Methods for Police, Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill. 

Jul. 2i—(to August 30), Training for Polygraph Exam- 
iners, Keeler Polygraph Institute, Chicago 11, II. 

Oct. 21—(te Nevember 29), Training for Polygraph Ex- 
aminers, Keeler Polygraph Institute, Chicago 11, 
Ill. 
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The nation responded to the trafhce accident emer- 
gency with an amazing 12 per cent death reduction 
in October, the National Safety Council has reported. 


The Council said the sharp drop not only halted 
19 consecutive months of increases, but completely 
reversed the normal seasonal trend. 


Deaths totaled 5,450 for October. Not only was 
this 12 per cent under the same month of 1955, but 
it was the lowest toll for any October since 1949. Not 
since January of 1948 had traffic deaths been reduced 
as much as 12 per cent in any month, the Council said. 


The October total reversed the usual seasonal trend 
of deaths, according to the Council, by dropping to 
the lowest level since June. Usually deaths are higher 
in October than in any preceding month of the year. 
The Council estimated that the October toll was about 
800 fewer than a normal statistical projection would 
have predicted. 

For 10 months, traffic deaths totaled 32,420. While 
still more than for the same period in 1955, the 
great improvement in October dropped the 1956 in- 
crease from 8 per cent at the end of nine months to 
5 per cent for 10 months. 

On November 29, Ned H. Dearborn, Council presi- 
dent said: “We haven't yet headed off an all-time 
high traffic death toll in 1956, exceeding the 39,969 
killed in 1941. But an equally spectacular perform- 
ance in the last two months of the year would make 
it a very distinct possibility. We are almost certain 
now that the toll will be well under 41,000. A couple 
of months ago it looked as if it might reach 42,000. 
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“Credit for this improvement must go mainly to 
the average driver and pedestrian, and certainly to 
alert public officials who were alarmed over the fact 
that the traffic accident problem was getting out of 
hand. We are getting action.” 

Figures on travel are not available for October, so 
the influence of travel on the death decrease cannot 
be determined, the Council said. At the end of Au- 
gust, when deaths were up 8 per cent over the previous 
year, travel was up 6 per cent. The death rate for 
eight months was 6.0 compared with 5.9 for the same 
months of the previous year. 

The October decrease was general and widespread. 
\ll regions of the country reported improvements, 
ranging from 6 per cent to 20 per cent. Of the 45 
states reporting, 32 had improvements. 

But for 10 months, only 14 states had fewer deaths 
than a year ago. They were: 

Rhode Island —31% 
Nevada —27°% 


‘Tennessee ~15%, 
Delaware —15% 
Michigan — 9% 
Kentucky — 9% 
Virginia — 8% 
Nebraska — 4% 
Maine — 4% 
Ohio — 3% 
North Carolina — Bn 
Connecticut - 3% 
New Hampshire — 3% 
South Dakota — 1% 


The downward trend was apparent in cities even 
more than in rural areas. A 19 per cent improvement 
was achieved in October by 571 reporting cities. For 
10 months, these cities had only a 2 per cent increase, 
compared with the 5 per cent increase for the nation 
as a whole. 

Of the 571 reporting cities, 134 had fewer deaths 
in October, while 338 reported no changes. 

Among the cities with improvement at the end 
of 10 months, the following have populations of more 
than 200,000: 


Rochester, N. Y. —55% 
Jacksonville, Fla. —42% 
Cincinnati, Ohio —40°% 
St. Paul, Minn. —30% 
Providence, R. I. —297,, 
Washington, D. C. —23% 
Houston, Tex. —16% 
San Antonio, Tex. —14% 
New York, N. Y. —13% 
Denver, Colo. —12% 
Toledo, Ohio —10% 
Chicago, II1. —10% 
Pittsburgh, Pa. —10% 
Dayton, Ohio — 8% 
Atlanta, Ga. —- — 8% 
Oklahoma City, Okla. — 1% 
Portland, Ore. _ — 6% 
Columbus, Ohio — 6% 
Indianapolis, Ind. — 6% 
Detroit, Mich. —- — 4% 
Long Beach, Calif. — — 3% 


Perfect records among the 571 cities totaled 403 in 
October. The three largest were Columbus, Ohio 
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(375,900) ; Providence, R. I. (248,700), and Grand 
Rapids, Mich. (176,500) . 

At the end of 10 months, 127 of the cities still had 
perfect records, the three largest being Utica, N. Y. 
(101,500); Aurora, Ill. (56,800), and Battle Creek, 
Mich. (48,700). 

The three leading cities in each population group 
at the end of 10 months, ranked according to the 
number of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, were: 

Over 1,000,000 Population 


Detroit, Mich 2.8 
Chicago, Ill. —- 3.3 
New York, N. Y. 3.8 
750,000-1 000 000 Population 
Washington, D. C. 2.4 
San Francisco, Calif. i 3.0 
Cleveland, Ohio stay 3.0 
500 000-7 50,000 Population 
Minneapolis, Minn. 1.8 
Dallas, Tex. : 2.0 
Houston, Tex. _- 22 
350,000-500,000 Population 
Denver, Colo. By 
Portland, Ore. 1.9 
Indianapolis, Ind. —- 1.9 
200 000-350 ,000 Population 
Rochester, N. Y. 0.8 
Wichita, Kan. re 1.1 
Oklahoma City, Okla. —- 1.2 
100 000-200 000 Population 
Utica, N. Y. 0.0 
Fresno, Calif. 0.5 
Reading, Pa. 0.6 
50,000-100,000 Population 
Aurora, Ill. __- 0.0 
Schenectady, N. Y. 0.3 
Johnstown, Pa. —_-- 0.4 
25,000-50,000 Population 
Battle Creek, Mich. 0.0 
Lafayette, Ind. 0.0 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 0.0 
10,000-25 000 Population 
Birmingham, Mich. 0.0 
Mt. Clemens, Mich. 0.0 
Kingsport, Tenn. 5 0.0 
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FEDERAL GAS GUN AND EQUIPMENT 





FEDERAL 112°’ Cal. (37mm) Gas Gun 


The Federal 11/2" cal. (37mm) Gun and Flite-Rite Projectile Shells illustrated are designed 


to dislodge criminals and insane persons from barricaded positions. 

Spedeheat Gas Projectiles and Short Range Gas Cartridges chamber in the Federal 
11/2" cal. (37mm) Gun and are designed for controlling mob disturbances. 

Law Enforcement Departments and Penal Institutions should have this equipment 
available in order that officers can handle serious assignments with minimum risk. 


FLITE-RITE projectile 
showing tail fins that give it flight accuracy. 


— 


FLITE-RITE PROJECTILE 


— 


SPEDEHEAT PROJECTILE 


—— 
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SHORT RANGE GAS CARTRIDGE 
or PARACHUTE FLARE SHELL 
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A scientifically balanced 
shell equipped with tail fins that can be fired 100 
yards with assured accuracy. Will penetrate partitions, 
doors or windows and deliver a heavy gas concen- 
tration at destination, driving out barricaded persons 
for safe apprehension. 


A light-weight, low ve- 
locity projectile which discharges a heavy visible con- 
centration of gas as far as 225 yards. Designed for 
riot and mob control. 


Discharges a direct 
cloud of gas from gun muzzle 40 feet with a 25 foot 
spread. It is extremely effective at close quarters. 


A 30,000 candle power flare at- 
tached to a parachute; illuminates a wide area for 
over one half minute. Discharged from a Federal gas 
gun, the flare ignites at 200 foot height. Designed to 
help officers on dangerous night assignments. 


Federal Projectiles, Cartridges, and Grenades are loaded with 
solid crystalline gas, are safe to use and do not leak. Available 
in either Tear Gas (CN) or Sickening Gas (DM). 
The visible gas cloud discharged from Fedeal gas munitions 
enables officers to note effect of varying wind conditions and 
to change tactics to accomplish the original objective. 





EMERGENCY GAS KIT. This Federal Gas Kit 
Case can be opened in close quarters and 
equipment can be removed without delay. 
No straps or turn buckles to work with. The 
Federal Gas Case holds 1 Gas Gun, 4 Flite- 
Rite Projectiles, 4 Spedeheat Projectiles, 4 
Short Range Cartridges, 4 Parachute Flares 
and 4 Grenades. All equipment is ready 


NO. 235 EMERGENCY GAS CARRYING CASE UNIT for instant use when emergencies call for 


action. 


FEDERAL LABORATORIES, INC. 


SPECIALISTS IN SCIENTIFIC LAW ENFORCEMENT AND PROTECTIVE EQUIPMENT 
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PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. 











HANDSOME 
MINIATURE 


OR REGULATION 
SIZE BADGES 








Show your audience two handkerchiefs 
separately. Then you toss them up in the air 
and presto! — they come down tied 
together. Your left hand holds the top 
handkerchief with the lower one dangling. 
Your right hand sweeps down over the 
handkerchiefs and they fall apart. THE 
SECRET? — You have a rubber band on 
the tips of your right thumb and forefinger. 
In tossing the handkerchiefs into the air you 
slip the elastic over one end of each 
handkerchief and when they come down 
they will seem to be tied together. When 
your right hand sweeps down, you simply 
pull the bottom handkerchief and the 
“knot” is gone. The elastic is secretly 
dropped on the floor. 
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JUST LIKE MAGIC 








HI-GLO is that new (almost magic) 
metal developed by Blackinton to give 
you fine quality badges that you can 
POLISH — POLISH — POLISH. It 
will never lose its golden finish, 
retains its shiny new iook for the life 
of your badge. Polish it as hard and 
as Often as you like — just like magic, 
HI-GLO’S lustrous finish remains 
on and on. 

A ruby colored stone set in the eye of 
the eagle, optional at extra cost, will 
give your badge the extra touch of 

quality it deserves. 

See for yourself — ask your equipment 
supplier to show you samples of the 

new BLACKINTON HI-GLO badges. 

Most badge designs are now 
available in HI-GLO 


BLACKINTON 


V.H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC., ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS. 


SEE YOUR 


BLACKINTON DEALER 


BADGES AND UNIFORM INSIGNIA 
FOR EVERY SERVICE AND INDUSTRY 




















